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} EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE are times in the history of a nation when the true 
nature of the eternal confiict of survival—to be or not to be 
—is seen. This country is approaching one 
of these. Our illusions are being ruthlessly 
stripped from us one after another. The reckoning is 
approaching. In such days as lie ahead, half in half, 
characterless and insincere thought will be realized for what 
itisworth. It is the manifestation of humbug and cowardice. 
The false atmosphere in which we have lived for many years 
will be seen to be a colossal danger to all that the British 
Empire stands for. In the coming hard times we shall need 
all the indomitable valliance of our people. This will be 
forthcoming, as always, but we also need leadership, and that 
those who have the Press at their command should give it. 
During February the menace became not greater but more 
visible. We see its form now that it is nearer, for in that 
month the storm which has threatened us since 1922 when 
we began giving away the fruits of victory on a big scale in 
the interests of ‘“‘ peace”? has burst in Central Europe. 
Austria is no longer a free country and she has been forced 
to abandon her freedom by the threat of immediate war. 
Her neighbours, once members of her own Empire, are 
menaced. The next German pounce will be on Czecho- 
slovakia. At the same time as these high-handed attacks 
were made on the balance of power in Europe the British 
Empire was directly threatened by Herr Hitler on 
February 20. ‘‘ Your Colonies or . . .”-—the usual German 
threat. Some of our Ministers seem to be aware of the danger 
at last. The others shift uneasily like badly packed ballast 
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Milner, “ shifting ballast can sink a ship.” The danger ig 
there. It is immediate. The Prime Minister, after Germany 
had seized the control of Austria, sent for Count Grandi to 
try and heal the Italian breach. It was an eleventh-hoy 
move in the right direction. He will have the support of the 
country in this matter. 


At this crisis Mr. Eden parted company with Mr. Chamberlain, 
It had been evident that the Foreign Secretary had not been 

working smoothly with the Prime Minister, 

He could not bear to give up, it seemed, his 
dear quarre! with Italy, even at a time of 
grave national crisis. Mr. Chamberlain bore with this differ. 
ence of opinion with patience and sympathy, but when 
Mr. Eden’s habit of glancing over his left shoulder became 
so pronounced as to lead to talk in the House of Commons 
about a “popular front,” action became necessary. The 
result was a week-end of crisis, February 18-21, with con. 


Mr. Eden 
Goes 


tinual Cabinet Meetings, and a great effort was then made }; 


to get the Foreign Secretary into line. It failed, Mr. Eden’s 
friends outside the Cabinet proving a stronger influence 
than his friends inside. As the result Mr. Eden left the 
Government. The horizon will be the clearer for his departure 
—he was not the man for difficult times. He had nourished 
himself on dreams of being the British Foreign Secretary who 
would lead the tribes of Europe into the promised land of 
Geneva. He had founded his policy on this belief, and he is 
now sitting among the ruins of his hopes. A man so capable 
of self-deception was always an unfortunate choice for the 
Foreign Office, for the essence of policy is a comprehension 
of human nature and a knowledge of the history of the world. 
Foreign Secretaries should not play the part of little strangers 
** trailing clouds of glory” after them. They should be men 
of some power of observation and capable of learning a great 
deal from a little experience. The Government will be the 
stronger for having let Mr. Eden go. 


Tuts clash between some of the heterogeneous elements making 
up the National Government was inevitable from the moment 
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hat the Prime Minister occupied himself with policy in any 
department. Lord Baldwin was indifferent to policy, he was 

only interested in holding his team together. 
A Better He left policy—if any—to subordinates, and 
hnmoephere his large tolerance of all views came from 
his readiness to acquiesce in anything that might come along. 
Whatever his colleagues thought, whatever views they pur- 
sed, he left them alone and remained aloof, indifferent, con- 
emed only with the preservation of his Government. This 
jd to the very insincere form of politics which we have 
endured for the past six years. With the advent of Mr. 
(hamberlain, who has strong political views, things were 


- Ibound to change. He might swallow Mr. Baldwin’s col- 


kagues, he could not digest all their views, nor would he 
tolerate the kind of intrigue which recently threatened to 
develop inside the Cabinet against the very existence of the 
Government. The resignation of Mr. Eden will clear the air. 
In time he will join the political groups with which he feels 
in sympathy and who will eagerly welcome his adhesion, 
and the political life of the country will be all the better for 
the event. Lord Cranborne resigned at the same time as 
Mr. Eden ; this seemed unnecessary, and was regretted by 
eeryone. The speeches made on Monday, February 21, in 
the House of Commons gave evidence of Mr. Eden’s great dis- 
lke of Italy. His statements about that country’s action 
were not supported by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Qn February 12 the evening papers in London announced 
that the Austrian Chancellor, Herr von Schuschnigg, had been 
: summoned to have an interview with Herr 
ee Hitler at Berchtesgarten. The object was 
clear, this was a new effort towards the Nazifi- 

cation of Austria. The meeting had been prepared by Herr 


von Papen, Nazi Ambassador to Vienna, and he was present, 
as were the new German Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribben- 
trop, and the Assistant Foreign Minister, Doctor Guido 
Schmidt. Behind these representatives of the Foreign Office 
were the new German Commander-in-Chief, General von 
Brauchitsch, the new Commander at Leipzig, General von 
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Reichenau, and the Commander of the Air Force in Southem | threats 
Germany, General Spree. Herr von Schuschnigg is a man off gterat 
great ability, infinite patriotism, and very resourceful, Hy power 
has been holding the Nazis at bay in Austria for years. Butl freder 
even he cannot resist without help. At one time he had thel his ov 
support of the Italians, but our policy during 1935-6 drovel glen 
Italy into the arms of Germany, and in July, 1936, Herr von} (orres; 
Schuschnigg, who had succeeded to the Chancellorship whe : 
Doctor Dollfus was murdered in the Nazi putsch, was obliged} but 
to make concessions to Germany. An agreement betwee | 
Vienna and Berlin—which was approved in Rome—was maze, 
Under this Herr Hitler agreed to recognize Austria's 
sovereignty. Appended to this was a “ gentlemen’s agree] Hal 
ment” which has been a source of trouble ever since, 
According to the well-informed Central European Com %™ 
spondent of The Times :— i 
e 


The Austrian Nazis, in spite of Herr Hitler’s recognition of Austriag , 
sovereignty, had not modified their aims, which are to capture power i time of 
the State and to join Austria to the Reich. A raid on an illegal Nu They r 
headquarters in the Helfersdorferstrasse some time ago yielded proof tua Last D 
they were still receiving support from Germany. 


The “plan of action for 1938” allotted to the Germ, . 

Army, 8.S. and 8.A. their respective parts in an attack a pam iy 
Austria. So much for Herr Hitler’s undertaking to resped ee 
Austrian independence. He has once more made this promise Austria 
It has little value. tt 


frontier 
THE struggle in Vienna lasted all Sunday 13. On the night beaten. 
of Monday 14, and under the threat of a German militayfand his 
Defeat demonstration on the Austrian border, Hewday of 
von Schuschnigg and Herr Miklas capitulated France 
They have agreed that the control of the Austrian poli#to him 
shall be handed over to Herr Hitler’s nominee, Herr Seye}is more 
Inquarts, an active Nazi, and that the Germanophil, Doct the su 
Guido Schmidt, is to be the Foreign Minister. Doctor Seye§Germay 
Inquarts at once left for Berlin to take direct orders fag Austria 
Herr Hitler. So much for Herr Hitler’s promise to respefgave hi 
Austrian independence. Like his “ peace ” talk, this mes Mussoli 
nothing more than that he would rather get his way is help! 


a 
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hem}ireats than by actual war. The peace talk in his recent 
n off ntterances must be set alongside the fact that he has seized 
Hef power in a neighbour’s territory as high-handedly as 
Bui| frederick the Great ever did. He has thereby scored in 
| thel his own country, for Germans only respect strength, and 
rovel yiolence never shocks them. The Daily Telegraph’s Vienna 
von} (orrespondent on February 16 quoted an Austrian as saying: — 
when “The Austrian colours will continue to fly for a year or so, perhaps, 
liged but before very long they will bear the swastika. 

“The great banquet given last night by Dr. Schmidt to 200 guests 
_ in the glittering Imperial Hall of the Hofburg, the former palace 
ade, of the Habsburgs, was really the end of Dr. Dollfuss’s Austria ; of our 
iria’s} country’s prospect of continued independence ; and of any hope of a 

ry’s p 

gree] Habsburg restoration. 
“ Already to-day, without knowing it, the citizens of Austria have 
| come under the virtual direction of Herr Hitler. In future foreign 
policy and police action alike will be dictated from Berchtesgaden.” 
.. [The British Government were asked by Herr Hitler at the 
ver time of the Halifax visit for a “‘ free hand ” in Central Europe. 


| Nag They refused this, but did nothing to implement their refusal. 
f tu Last December Austria still stood—now she is in the dust. 


k qe interview between the Chancellors of Austria and Germany 
ad amounted to this: when Herr von Schuschnigg proposed 
mis] Austria Pays to discuss matters Herr Hitler said, “ Do 
as I order,” and after shouting this he pointed 

to the German Army, which was ready to march over the 
frontier. Even then Herr von Schuschnigg was not quite 

nigh beaten. He said he must consult the President, Herr Miklas, 
itary and his Cabinet, and he returned to Vienna after a gruelling 
Hefday of pressure and threats. He appealed to England, 
ated France and Italy. England and France held out no hopes 
polifto him. Italy, peradventure, was on ajourney. Nothing 
eye is more curious than to read in the anti-Italian Press of London 
octi#the surprise expressed that Italy has not moved against 
eye Germany, has not even remonstrated. The fact is that 
inf Austria is the price Italy is paying for the help Germany 
spef gave her when we were hunting her over Abyssinia. Signor 
ne Mussolini very much dislikes what Germany is doing, but he 
y fis helpless in the matter. This is the price he promised, he 
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is paying. Unfortunately Austria is also paying the greatey 
price of all, the surrender of her sovereignty. We could have 
prevented this, even after Abyssinia, had we healed the 
unnecessary breach and come to terms with our forme 
allies, but German propaganda in this country has been 
skilful and powerful, and it has devoted itself to keeping the 
sore open. In spite of all the efforts of Herr von Schuschnigy, 
who is one of the great men of modern times, Austria js 
now on the slope which must lead to her absorbtion by Ger. 
many, unless a miracle occurs. Herr Hitler’s jackals in the 
British Press are already gloating over the kill. It is a bitte 
thought that we might have saved Austria by an earlier 
understanding with Italy. 


Durine February there was what might be described ag a 
Palace Revolution in Germany. The heads of the Army were 
shifted and with them some 50 or so other 
generals. We do not yet know the inne 
history of the affair, as news in Germany js 
suppressed at home and foreign correspondents are dis 
couraged from sending it. The result of this secrecy is that 
Germany itself is a sounding-board of terrific rumours, the 
stories coming from there on February 3, 4 and 5 wer 
terrific, and mostly untrue. The first intimation that troubk 
was about to occur was given in the Daily Telegraph in 
January, when their Berlin Correspondent stated that a 
scheme of socialisation of the great industrial works wa 
intended by Herr Hitler. The veil fell after this and no new 
of the internal struggle, which was suspected, was allowed to 
leak out. On February 4 rumour got busy and certain 
changes in personnel were made in the Army and in the 
German Foreign Office. Herr von Ribbentrop was made 
Foreign Minister ; German Ambassadors were sent for from 
various posts. Thirteen generals were dismissed, “ for reason 
of health” we were afterwards told. Something like a purge 
of German personnel in the higher ranks had in fact been 
carried out. We do not yet know exactly why, but certain 
people in this country, who had made up their minds that 
the German Headquarters Staff was a moderating influence(! 
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and who believed that General Blomberg was “ friendly to 
England,” were aghast at these dismissals. The whole affair 
was very much exaggerated. Germany is going through a 
revolution—she is not half way through it yet. The men 
who have seized the power can only hold it by force. They 
were probably afraid of a Putsch directed against themselves, 
and they removed the elements they believed to be rebellious. 
Acurious result on our pro-Germans here was that as Herr 
Hitler did not—this time—act by assassination his ° ‘ modera- 
tin” has been praised. 


Waat happened in Germany last month is of considerable 
importance to us and to other countries. The internal 
~ struggle was undoubtedly a struggle for power 
i, between opposing groups. Was it only for 
personal power that the rival forces were 

aligned, or was there an idea behind the contest ? Were the 
soldiers trying to diminish Nazi control over policy because 
they wanted to exercise it themselves, with their friends and 
supporters, the great Prussian landowners and the great 
industrialists, or did they think that Herr Hitler was on a 
road dangerous to their country ? We do not know. All we 
do know is that a good many generals have gone and among 
them some first-rate technicians. Herr von Ribbentrop is in 
the saddle at the Wilhelmstrasse, which will not make calm 
weather for the Chancelleries of Europe. Doctor Schacht has 
disappeared from financial control, which is now apparently 
exercised by Herr Goering. Measures to finally crush the 
unfortunate Jews are being taken and, most important of 
all, Austria is being bullied. This much we know. A great 
deal more may be fairly accurately guessed. One is that 
Herr Hitler, who had been quiet of late, must recently have 
displayed considerable personal activity. He appears to have 
himself dealt with the generals, waiting for the crisis to 
develop and acting swiftly when it occurred. He has 
enhanced his position in his own country by assuming military 
as well as other powers. He has dismissed many profession- 
ally trained men. How is this going to work? If he means 
to rely upon his new men more than upon his trained men 
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there will be more and more “ incidents” in Europe. It jg 
the old Prussian system, conducted rather more offensively 
than formerly, by the rough men who have risen to their 
present power by ruthless means. 


Notutne has been more remarkable since the advent to 
power of the Nazis than the way in which the ruling families 

of Germany have kept out of the limelight, 
a of The Hohenzollerns disappeared from view 
Hohenzollerns ? 2fter November, 1918, when the Emperor 

William ingloriously bolted into Holland. The 
Nazi revolution in 1933 found them encouraging to that 
movement. They welcomed it and have served it. A long 
family history of kingship seems to bestow a sort of sixth sense 
upon its members, that of self-preservation. This was never 
better illustrated than by the way in which the Hohenzollerns 
have allowed the Nazi flood to roll over them. They have 
given it lip service, there has been no murmur from them of 
revolt against either the religious or any other persecution. 
They are waiting, watching. Sometimes there is a panic. 
On February 3, when Herr Hitler was striking right and left, 
the ex-Crown Prince William bolted across the frontier, for- 
getting even his passport. This was explained away. It is 
the one mistake the Hohenzollerns have made since the rise 
of Hitlerism. They have now gone back to their attitude of 
waiting and watching, with the air of people who are certain 
that in the end—after the next military disaster perhaps— 
things will come their way. 


Tue Kine and Queen have accepted the invitation of the 
President of the French Republic to stay four days in Paris 
_,. on June 28. This is the first visit paid by their 

Visit Majesties to a Foreign country since their 
accession, and the announcement has been 

warmly welcomed in France and heartily approved in 
England. Although it is the first time they have been to 
France since their Coronation, they are no strangers to that 
country. As Duke and Duchess of York they paid a visit to 
Paris in the autumn of 1936, when their good looks, charm 
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snd evident interest in all they saw captivated the French 
people. ‘This: time the visit will be more ceremonious. They 
rill stay in a French Palace and not in the British Embassy, 
and they will attend a set of official functions. Among these 
yil be the unveiling of the Australian War Memorial at 
Villers-Bretonneux. The two princesses will not accompany 
their parents. The Débats, writing on February 9, said: 
“Opinion in France will hail with delight the announcement 
that the British sovereigns are to come. We see in this a 
striking proof of the friendship of the two countries. . . . If 
the frightful ordeal of twenty years ago is to be avoided... 
the understanding between France and Britain must be so 
manifested that their solidarity will—of itself—ensure their 
seurity.” That is true wisdom. If we stand with France 
ina definite alliance no one will attack either of us. 


On January 21 a series of decrees were issued which marked 
along step towards the reorganisation of French defence. 

Far reaching and important as they were, 
er they were only a first step on what must be 
of Defence a long road, the road to synchronising all 

the needs of French defence. The French 
are grateful to M. Daladier for having placed the question 
of unity of command in the forefront of his military policy, 
and having shown that it is not enough to have three well- 
found Ministries of Defence and War; these Ministries 
must be made to work together. War involves a whole 
nation, not merely by the levée en masse, but by the 
human, moral, material and economical factors which become 
immediately involved. What plan does the French Govern- 
ment propose in order to begin to create this unity ? Monsieur 
Daladier has established a staff and a technical council, and has 
appointed a military chief to ensure the co-operation of other 
Ministries, he will also have to co-ordinate the Ministries 
of the Army, Air and Navy. This outline of an ultimate 
plan was as far as any Minister could go by decree, and in 
issuing his decrees Monsieur Daladier respected the con- 
stitutional independence of each Ministry. It is clear that 
the plan will presently have to go further, and a Ministry of 
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National Defence will have to be created with authority 
over the three existing Ministries. The future is foreshadowed 
by the creation of a new post for General Gamelin, who jg 
now Chief of the General Staff of National Defence, where 
he exercises his new powers as well as his old ones as Chief 
of the Army. To quote from the official statement, “as 
regards the land and air armies he is to co-ordinate the study 
of war strategy and the establishment of plans for war and 
mobilisation.” In regard to combined naval and military 
operations General Gamelin’s powers are less. He is only to 
arrange these at the request of his War Minister, but he has 
the right to summon the Admirals and Air Chiefs to his 
councils. The secretariat of “‘ The General Staff for National 
Defence” is to be his “ organ of study.” It is easy to see 
the value of such an organisation in times of peace, and its 
immense influence in war. 


THE civil war in Spain goes on as former wars have gone on. 
In the minds of those who know Spain best it seems certain 
that the Nationalists will ultimately win, and, 
with a view to this, German trade agents have 
dug themselves inside Spain and in Spanish 
colonies. The Italian share in the war is diminishing. It is 
said that the Italian volunteers are leaving Spain as their 
time expires and that they are not being replaced. When 
that famous counting of heads occurs, of which we have heard 
so often, the Italians in Spain will not prove numerous. 
Moscow continues to finance and staff Red Spain. Collecting 
Communist volunteers from all over the world, she has main 
tained an International Brigade of considerable military value. 
“The Germans,” Nazi Ministers boast of German volunteer 
in Red Spain, “ beat the Italians every time.” Early in 
February a large number of Reds surrendered to General 
Franco near Teruel. Within Spain the life of the people goes 
on much as before in General Franco’s three-quarters of the 
country. In the other quarter and in Catalonia there i 
distress and overcrowding. British Socialists have mobilised 
their members to demand the cessation of the bombing ¢ 
towns now that General Franco has the upper hand in the 
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air. A quantity of Basque children are still held in this 
country by the groups who captured them and who find 
excuses for not returning them to their own country. It is 
an unscrupulous thing to exploit children and keep them 
away from their country in the interests of political parties 
here. Basque children may be a picturesque background for 
Mr. Atlee—but how about the children ? 


We have become so accustomed to upheavals that a week 
which passed without a major crisis in some European country 
j would be notable. Roumania has lately pro- 
mcm vided us with several of these, and she has 
not settled down yet. The latest constitutional 
upset is due to the seizing of the power by the King, who has 
abrogated the constitution and has formed a ministry with 
Monsignor Cristea, Patriarch of Roumania and head of the 
Orthodox Church, as Prime Minister. Thus, Mr. Goga, 
who threatened to drive all the Jews out of Roumania, has 
lost the power of doing so. Politics are to be eliminated, 
and elections, anyhow for the moment, are abolished. This 
cannot be the end of the story, it is all too violent and jerky, 
but it is another instance of how the weak peoples are flying 
from democracy. The very feel of a tyrant, it would appear, 
gives them confidence, perhaps from the hope that someone 
they have to obey may be able to impose his will on foreigners. 
Of the mid-European and Balkan peoples only Czecho- 
slovakia feels morally strong enough to hold on to self- 
government. Her neighbours have all so far modified their 
régime as to be able no longer to be called democratic. But 
then Czechoslovakia was for a time a land of free thought 
and courageous independence, while Roumania and her 
Balkan neighbours were for countless years under one tyranny 
after another. 


AN article on Anglo-American trade appeared in the Journal 
of the National Union of Manufacturers for February. This 
organ represents the ideas of British Manu- 
facturers, and what it says is well said. The 
view taken is a broad one— 

“we cannot possibly give the Americans the kind of thing they will 
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ask for without reducing, firstly, the amount of the preference which 

Dominion goods receive in the United Kingdom markets, and United 

Kingdom goods in the Dominion markets; and, secondly, without 

reducing the amount of protection which United Kingdom trade 

goods enjoy in the Home markets.” 

In other words we must reduce our own and Dominion 
employment and destroy a part of the work done at Ottawa, 
The article goes on to say, “‘ we cannot see what concession 
the Americans can possibly afford to offer us in return,” 
and if they could, on balance, compensate us in one way or 
another, what authority the Board of Trade have “for 
forcing through a transfer of trade and employment which 
. . . must inevitably cause . . . dislocation and distress,” 
We are told, says the writer, that the motive behind this 
movement is political, “to bind the two great democracies 
together in view of the growing menace of dictatorship .. . 
this answer. . . rather underrates the intelligence both of the 
democracies and the dictators.” The democracies are “ not 
likely to be profoundly stirred by something which . . . looks 
uncommonly like a bribe,” while the dictators will view 
with equanimity an arrangement which, if it is concluded, 
will weaken England and the Empire, “ just at a time when 
economic strength is most needed, while if it is abortive 
will not improve the relationship between the democracies. 
The attitude of the President of the Board of Trade does little 
to allay anxiety.” He implies that the Imperial preferences 
will be reduced in substance “‘ by emphasising that it is to 
be preserved in principle.” British interests are not informed 
as to American demands, but American interests are informed 
of British demands. 


Tue President of the Board of Trade recently dismissed 
the apprehension of British Manufacturers as “ complete 
nonsense.” But the legitimate anxiety felt 
by the manufacturers of this country cannot 
be abolished in this airy way. The Government 
has apparently no trade policy, it is ready to play with the 
Ottawa preferences, and to reverse the Joseph Chamberlain 
policy. But it is to be hoped that those who know the 
country’s needs, and who have not forgotten the Empire, will 
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sueceed—through Parliament if Ministers remain invincibly 
jgnorant—in preventing the serious mischief which is at 
present threatening. The article we have quoted goes on 
to say : 

Opinion is gradually hardening in democratic countries against the 
aims and methods of dictatorships, but these trade negotiations, 
which are the outcome of well-meaning but short-sighted opportunism, 
and which are being carried through on our side by methods of the 
purest bureaucracy and in defiance of the prevailing opinion of the 
business community, are hardly calculated to help on that process. 
It must make the dictators smile to see this much-advertised example 
of democratic policy and democratic method. 

These negotiations may perhaps bring home to us that there is 
something wrong with a system under which business arrangements 
of such great magnitude and importance can be launched without 
any kind of prior consultation with the business community, and 
can be carried through by the officials without the business com- 
munity having any real say in the matter. The incident may show us, 
in a way perhaps that nothing else could, the essential weakness of the 
bureaucracy in the matter of the formulation of policy, and the tre- 
mendous power it has in forcing a policy through once it has been 
adopted; also the almost complete want of anything like real 
co-operation in questions of policy or of execution between the Govern- 
ment and the business world. 


As we see from the article quoted, British manufacturers 
and agriculturists have not been called into counsel by 
the President of the Board of Trade in this 
all-important question of the proposed Trade 
Agreement with the U.S.A. The American 
Government have acted differently. On January 8 their 
trade experts published a list of 47 pages of goods, including 
goods already on the free list, about which the U.S.A. are 
ready to negotiate, provided there is no objection from their 
own nationals. Interested parties were given six weeks 
in which to send their views in writing to Washington. 
The public hearing of objections is to commence on March 14. 
Representations need not only concern articles already 
listed, they may refer to any article of potential interest 
to American trade from Great Britain or the British Empire. 
The British Empire listed for this purpose includes, besides 
the Colonial Empire, all the territories mandated to Great 
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Britain. The Irish Free State is not included in the list, 
It will be remembered that Mr. Cordell Hull greeted the 
Free State in 1930 as Europe’s “ youngest Republic.” Mr. 
Hull’s list of 416 categories of goods includes a huge variety 
of products and manufactured articles. In publishing 
this the American Government expressly states that the 
inclusion of any commodity merely means that it will be 
considered, and representatives of industries are encouraged 
to voice their opinions. At the same time the U.S.A. hope to 
sell more goods and more farm produce in England of the 
class which has recently largely come from the Dominions, 
This is a very different attitude from that adopted by the 
British Government to our own manufacturers. The President 
of the Board of Trade seems only anxious to snub them. 


Tuts anti-Imperial trade policy which was designed, by its 
real authors, to weaken the British people and to disintegrate 

their Empire, is part of the great push brought 
nee ml against us since the war, and which has, 

owing to the moral weakness of successive 
governments, and the fatigue of those who fought, been 
partly successful in obtaining its object. The greatest effort 
made to destroy our strength was the establishment of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. That institution is now 
moribund, having served its purpose by weakening the 
British and French during the rearmament of Germany. 
The League has done all and more than all that was hoped. 
By propaganda of a very skilful order thousands of decent 
English people were induced to think that if we disarmed 
the Millennium would be brought nearer. Hundreds of paid 
speakers belonging to “ pacifist’ societies were turned on 
daily to tell people, who had no means of checking such 
statements, that all other countries yearned for peace. That 
armies, navies, air forces all over the world would all be 
abandoned if we “showed the way.” Public men of all 
parties tumbled over each other to pay lip service to this 
cant. Never was such a show up of our political leaders 
as came when the League was seen to be not a peacemaking 
but a war-promoting machine. We are now faced with the 
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necessity for reversing the Geneva policy. But we do not 
yet realise that with the passing of Geneva the disintegrators 
have retreated to another position and one almost as harmful 
to the English Empire as was Geneva. This is the wholly 
useless effort to get the U.S.A. into our orbit. 


Taz Americans are in no way to blame for this. They have 
told us in season and out of season that they will have nothing 
i to do with us. That they are isolationists, 
coord = that they regret their participation in the war 
and that their motto is “never again.” In 
so far as they notice what we do at all—and they notice it 
very little—they warmly resent our constant making up to 
them. They believe that we have a sinister motive in this, 
and they view with the utmost suspicion the well-meaning 
but utterly mistaken efforts of our pro-Americans and their 
press. ‘“‘ Such statements give us the jitters,” Mr. Cordell 
Hull recently said in response to a public effort of Professor 
Gilbert Murray to show that the U.S.A. was not unwilling to 
work with Great Britain. It is easy to see that the information 
perpetually supplied to London newspapers by correspondents 
in New York and Washington which implies that a very 
little more effort on our part will bring us American co- 
operation must be very irritating to such Americans—they 
are very few—who know what is said in our papers. The 
people of the U.S.A. are not at all to blame for the mischief now 
being made between the two countries. The trouble is here 
and it comes from much the same source as the Geneva 
propaganda. Let us consider what these so-called “ pro- 
Americans’ have told us, since the war, would anchor America 
to our side .. . (1) 1919: Our acceptance of the League of 
Nations as part of the Treaty of Versailles; (2) 1921: Our 
Treaty with the Irish Gunmen ; (3) 1922: Our denunciaton 
of our alliance with the Japanese. We were advised to do all 
these things to ‘please America.” America—unaware, 
indifferent, suspicious—went her way. The U.S.A. has now 
been entreated to come and help up to break up our Empire 
preferences! It seems like insanity. 
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SomE time ago M. van Zeeland, banker and ex-Premier of 
Belgium, was asked by the British and French Governments 

to review world trade conditions with a view 
The rt improving them. His report was published 

at the end of January. Being a practical 
financier, he does not attempt to hide his opinion that cop. 
certed action will be difficult to achieve. To the surprise of 
the few remaining British Free Traders, he states that tariffs 
need not necessarily be injurious to international trade but 
that quotas are formidable obstacles to the movement of 
goods. He realises that no country is likely to lower import 
duties on manufactured or partly manufactured goods but 
he suggests that tariffs on raw materials should be removed, 
He puts his fist through that ancient British sham, “ the 
most-favoured-nation ” principle. “ This... has often acted, 
not as a factor in reducing tariff barriers, but as one which 
has prevented their modification” (“Summary of Van 
Zeeland Report,” Economist, January 29). M. van Zeeland 
advocates the abolition of industrial quotas and urges that no 
new agricultural quotas should be imposed. His financial pro- 
posals are sweeping. International credit has deteriorated 
because of the default of some countries and because creditor 
nations have closed their markets to foreign borrowers. He 
believes that the present position should be liquidated and 
that a new “free” régime should be started. As he isa 
practical man, M. van Zeeland does not pretend that the 
creditor nations can be asked to lend to other countries 
without guarantees that the credits will not be used against 
them. Politician as well as banker, cognisant of opinion 
in the U.S.A. as well as in Europe, the author of this report 
cannot suggest any way out of the maze but a meeting 
between Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and the 
U.S.A. But even those formerly most anxious to rush t0 
conferences and give away British interests have begun to 
realise that our sacrifices do not clear the path—rather the 
reverse. 


THE results of the General Election in Ulster were announced 
on February 11. Lord Craigavon has increased his majority, 
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ss we expected. The election was held as a protest and 
js a warning. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who is, unfor- 

tunately for us, Dominions Secretary, had, as 
Uster for the world knows, been having private talks 
Layalty with Mr. de Valera. In the forefront of Mr. de 


- | Valera’s demands is the question of the incorporation of 


Royalist and Protestant Ulster into the Republican and Catholic 
Irish Free State—recently renamed “ Error” by Mr. de 
Valera. Lord Craigavon, the Prime Minister of Ulster, 
acted directly he heard of these talks. He decided that 
Ulster men must once more affirm, before the world, their 
desire to remain subjects of King George and fellow-citizens 
of ours. Ulster has answered by an overwhelming vote that 
Northern Ireland stands for loyalty. The parties now are 
as follows :— 


Unionists... 35 
Ind. Unionists 2 
Nationalists... wal 8 
Socialists... 1 
Independents 1 


The electorate is 458,803. A total of 306,482 votes was 
ast. Unionist votes were 184,854, Nationalist votes 16,167. 
Speaking after the poll, Lord Craigavon said: “ Ulster 
stands firm with Britain.” She does indeed. But what are 
ve to think of the politicians who wish to discourage Ulster 
and who keep all their smiles and amiability for the gangsters 
of Southern Ireland and their nominees ? 

Mr. de Valera arrived in London on February 20. He 
came to ask (1) for us to put pressure on Ulster to join Southern 
Ireland, (2) for the harbours. In return for this he is offering 
to spend the annuities Ireland owes us for land purchase on 
the defence of Ireland—perhaps against the British ! 


Sour Africa is the nodal point of the British Empire. 
Hections in that country are, more than elections in other 

Dominions, of deep interest to us, for they are 
Ee Senth fought on Imperial issues, which are no less 
Elections than whether South Africa is to remain a 

member of our Empire or not. The Hertzog- 
Smuts Government has done much to wrench the Union out 
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of the Empire orbit, and the fusion of the two Generals— 
Smuts carrying with him a handful of British ready to act 
as decoy ducks—has been a sinister one. It is true that the 
Empire could survive the loss of South Africa, while South 
Africa could not survive the loss of the Empire, but it would 
be poor consolation to us in this country to know that op 
loss also meant the destruction of the South African State, 
Ministers there seem unaware of their danger. They are not 
warned, the gold magnates get on as well with them a 
they did with President Kruger, and they do not look 
beyond. The most capable and active member of the Gover. 
ment is Mr. Pirow, a German. He has recently made speeches 
of a nature which show that he expects the British Navy ty 
defend South Africa. In a statement issued on January 22 
he said that South Africa need only be prepared for raids 
“That was the worst that was to be feared from the sea— 
unless the whole British Navy disappeared. . . .” What 
does South Africa, in the person of Mr. Pirow, offer us in 
return for this naval protection? Speaking at a meetin 
at Klerksdorp in the Transvaal on October 18 last, he said; 


If you, as members of commandos and rifle associations, are ever 
commanded to take part in a war by reason of the fact that we have 
committed ourselves to any other country whatsoever, you have my 
permission, as Minister of Defence, to rebel, and what is more, if a 
Government commands you to fight because we have committed ourses 
to Great Britain, or any other country, J SHALL BE THE FIR8 
TO REBEL.”—(Rand Daily Mail, October 19, 1937. Our italics.) 

After that it is not surprising to hear that the Dominio 
Party, of which Colonel Stallard is the leader, has the prospec 


of winning a good many seats. 


THERE are three parties in the South African Parliamen 
The Government, or Fusion Party, of which Mr. Pirowi 
the strong man, the Republican Party ld 
by Doctor Malan, and the Dominion Party 
The Republican Party aims at cutting the painter at once 
its leader, Doctor Malan, only differs from the Smuts-Hertz 
party in being franker about his aims. He has a large follo 
ing among the young Boers. For the past year the Govem 
ment Party have been conscious that their British followa 
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are greatly diminishing. These last have removed the wool 
from their eyes and are aghast at what they see. The Govern- 
ment are, therefore, angling for the Republican vote and are 
stealing Doctor Malan’s thunder. Only one party stands 
for continued union with the Empire—the Dominion Party. 
Against them they have the whole phalanx of a bad 
administration, which their advent to power would cleanse, 
all the very wealthy interests who, for one reason or another, 
dare not go against this Government, and the bulk of the 
press, which is largely controlled by these wealthy supporters 
of Generals Smuts and Hertzog. Further, there is no neu- 
trality even at Government House, where an embarrassed 
politican evidently feels that he must serve those who placed 
him in his high seat. Hence the dropping of the National 
Anthem and other evidences of anti-British feeling. Colonel 
Stallard and his lieutenants seem a slender force to attack 
so many entrenched positions, but David no doubt appeared 
to the onlooker to be a mere mouthful for Goliath, and 
yet, like other Davids since, he conquered the giant. All 
those who wish well to South Africa, white and black, must 
hope that the party which stands for British ideals of justice, 
probity and fair play will win. 


Durine the last ten years the British Government has turned 
a blind eye towards the Native Policy of the Government 

of the Union of South Africa, and during those 
ee a years the conditions of the six million or so 
African Union atives, who are British subjects, have greatly 

deteriorated. They now may not own land; 
they may not have a skilled trade; they may not be out 
without a pass after dark in towns; they are liable to 
deportation to camps, where there is no work for them 
to do, if they refuse to take the very low wages offered 
by farmers and others. All this has been done while suc- 
cessive Dominion Secretaries looked the other way, for- 
getting—they are such busy men !—that Great Britain has 
a vast African Empire alongside the Union. Not only did 
our Ministers forget the rest of Africa, they also, surprising 
as this may seem, forgot India. At the very time when they 
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were arranging to hand over our Indian Empire to Gandhj 
and Co. they acquiesced in measures for the oppression of the 
Africans—measures from which the King had the right to 
reserve his signature. We suppose the reason is that in each 
case they were anxious to placate the people who were behaving 
badly. Gandhi and his terrorists in India, Hertzog and 
Pirow in South Africa were sure to work overtime against 
the British Empire. They were therefore humoured. Now 
a new situation has arisen in South Africa which only Mr, 
Malcolm MacDonald could have failed to foresee. The 
African native is turning to the Indian for the support we 
have failed to give him. 


AN incident brought matters to a head recently in Johannes. 
burg. A white lift-boy refused to take the Indian High 
Commissioner, Sir Raza Ali, in a lift. The 
Indian community in South Africa resented 
the insult, and the High Commissioner in a 
statement on January 20 said: “I can neither forget nor 
forgive. I have no right to compromise my country’s honour, 
. . . I am appealing to all business and commercial houses 
. . . to make no discrimination between Indians and 
Europeans.” The matter did not end there. On January 26 
a farewell banquet was given in Johannesburg to Sir Raza 
and Lady Ali, at which the principal guest of honour did 
some plain speaking. Mr. Hofmeyr, a Minister, who evidently 
realises the danger of an Indian-Bantu front, said he had 
heard a suggestion that the Bantus and the coloured men 
should place themselve under Indian leadership. He begged 
them not to do this. Sir Raza Ali replied at once: 
Would you . . . blame him (the Indian) if he thought he was capable 
of giving the lead to the Bantus who stand (in the Union) in relation 
to 6 to 1 to the European? (The Star, Johannesburg, January 27.) 
The threat was scarcely veiled. It was followed by a state- 
ment made to the Rand Daily Mail on January 29 by Doctor 
Y. M. Dadoo, a prominent member of the Indian community 
in Johannesburg. He said that a number of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa looked eagerly forward to the creation 
of a non-European front. 
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The Indians in this country have been forced . . . to associate with 
other non-European elements. We have been herded with the non- 
Europeans in every possible way. . . . By uniting with the non- 
European elements the Indians can transform their movement . . . into 
one for social and political rights. 


ta old days the natives of South Africa were among the most 
loyal subjects of the British Crown. The far-away monarch 
was their revered sovereign, his Ministers had care for the 
Bantu. Now the natives of South Africa are told that they 
have no monarch but General Hertzog and his nominee, 
Sir Patrick Duncan, who has helped to place the old slave 
chains upon his limbs. Having no one to whom he can now 
appeal, will the Bantu resist the Moscow propaganda now 
brought to him by the Indian? It seems unlikely. 


We are very far away from all this native trouble in South 
Africa. Our newspapers do not report it, even our Cabinet 

Ministers are wholly unaware of what is 
oa going on, but the South African papers give 

accounts every day of the denial of justice 
to natives and of the disregard of their lives. A Professor 
is committed for trial for killing a native by knocking him over 
with the mudguard of his car. At once the Attorney-General 
refuses to prosecute and withdraws the charge. A gang of 
Boer schoolboys at Germiston see a little native, shoot at 
him and injure him. A native is shot at as he walks up to a 
farm to see his best girl. A detective sees two natives fighting 
and fires at and injures one of them. A farmer beats a 
native so hard that the native dies, and so on and so forth. 
The National Review could be entirely filled with authentic 
cases of this kind in which the culprits go scot free, and all 
the time the native has it well rubbed into him that he is 
wholly at the mercy of the Boer, who enslaved him until the 
British liberated him. The result is great unhappiness, 
great unrest and a good deal of sedition. On January 5 
a native called George Daniels was tried for addressing 
a meeting of his countrymen. “ We are being ruled as 
savages, .. . I will never resist a decent and civil arrest, but 
I will resist these present arrests. .. . Because of the restrictions 
and unjust laws, prison holds no terror for the black man.” 
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Daniels pleaded “ Not guilty.” The report of the end of the 
trial has not yet reached us. It is a warning. The present 
South African Ministers have the German mentality about 
subject peoples. It is one which must lead them into danger, 


WE have said that the Government of the Union is in 
sympathy with the Prussian system of treatment of back. 

ward peoples. There is another point of 
The German resemblance. They cannot live Heal other 
South Africa White people as equals. They crushed the 

French Huguenots in both language and re- 
ligion long before the advent of the British. When the 
Campbell-Bannerman Government of 1906 gave them the 
power in South Africa, they used it to the utmost to get rid 
of the British and their ideas. They could not endure equality 
with the Englishman, while his humanity offended them. 
The Great War helped them. Some 8,000 South Africans of 
British descent were killed, and the post-war slackness of 
British policy played into their hands. At this moment 
there is a great German push towards South Africa. That 
enterprising and hard-working people are pouring scientists, 
industrialists and commercial travellers into the Union. 
South Africa is delighted and flattered; 17 Junker planes have 
been recently bought from Germany. Herr Hitler sent his own 
pilot, Herr Bauer, over with one of these. From the friendly 
harbourage of the Union, German planes fly backwards and 
forwards over Africa. One, the Junker D-AMUO, is said 
to have flown 23,000 miles and to have had satisfactory 
journeys “both from an economic as well as a political 
angle” (Rand Daily Mail, January 27). Herr Rausch, 
leader of the German industrial party at present in South 
Africa, explained to a large audience that ‘‘ Germany is 
willing to buy more and more wool, even though we can make 
synthetic products which . . . are even better than woollen 
products . . . but we want markets for our exports.” He 
further explained that South Africa had taken the place of 
America! ‘I am sure that farmers will be interested to 
learn that we have started growing mealies in Germany,” 
exclaimed Doctor Merensky, another “expert” turned on to 
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wack up Germany, while a South African architect, Mr. 
Yoerdyk, recently returned from Germany, told the Press 
that neither in that country, nor in Italy, where he has been, 
yas there any preparation for war, only in England, which 
“jg arming to the teeth.” No news of all this is allowed to 
rach the British Press, which is in a conspiracy of silence on 
South African affairs. 


TaoseE who watch Mr. Lionel Curtis’ activities, which are 
generally underground and can often only be traced, like 
' the mole’s, by the disorder he creates, will 
- isthe note that he is devoting himself to getting the 
British Government to hand over the Native 
Protectorates in South Africa to General Hertzog. It is a 
lesser matter—except to the natives—than the break-up of 
the British Raj in India, the secession of Southern Ireland 
and the present Chinese chaos, in all of which he was active, 
whether in encouraging the Gandhis and the Irish gunmen 
or the Soong family. It was reported for some time that Mr. 
Lionel Curtis had Sir Abe Bailey in his pocket. The latter’s 
munificence is said to be largely responsible for Chatham 
House and all that comes from there, but this report is 
eidently a mistake. It is not Mr. Curtis who has swallowed 
Sir Abe Bailey, but Sir Abe Bailey who has absorbed Mr. 
Curtis. The South African millionaire has been on the war- 
path for some time to get the Protectorates for the Union. 
Now Mr. Curtis has come along to help him, attended, of 
course, by Lord Lothian, fresh from India, where all is going 
“according to plan.” Can it be that the real author of all 
the policies we are seeing at work is Sir Abe Bailey, and 
that the so-called “‘ intellectuals’ are only the agents of his 
master-mind ? 


OuR powerful contemporaries The Times and Telegraph 
worked hard for Indian Home Rule. They now see, as we 
Indian all do, the result of that policy. Here is a 


i igeeaeaa quotation from The Times of February 15. 
It is from their Correspondent at Delhi :— 


Political demands arising in connection with the release of the convicted 


prisoners of Bihar and the United Provinces threaten to produce a new 
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constitutional crisis which may gravely jeopardize the smooth working of 
provincial autonomy in these Provinces and elsewhere. (po 
Ministers in the two Provinces are demanding the release of all prisoners in 
a manner which will inevitably bring the Ministers into conflict with thei 
Governors, and possibly with the Governor-General. 

The agitation is strong, it is acute in Bihar where there are 
23 such prisoners. There are only 10 in the United Provinces, 
These provinces are probably acting as pilot engines in the 
struggle between Congress and Government. 

The present agitation for the general release of prisoners affects prisoners 

convicted for serious offences, including dacoities (armed robberies), the illegal 
possession of firearms and explosives, and conspiracy cases planned to collect 
funds for unlawful activities by means of dacoities. (Our italics.) 
This demand is the logical outcome of Congress domination, 
the men in prison are leading terrorists. On February 16 the 
resignation of the two ministries occurred. The issue is joined, 
It was foreseen by all who opposed the India Act that that 
measure must bring about a clash between the British 
authorities and the revolutionaries who desire to get rid of 
them. The revolutionaries have lost no time. 


In a recent number of Contemporary Russia there was an article 
on Communism from the pen of Miss Cornelia Sorabji, whos 
words always command attention. The sub. 
The Storyof —_ject is one painfully near to those who live in 
Indian 
a India and who are interested in the fate of 
that vast country with its 320 million in. 
habitants, and its hundreds of races, and dozens of religions 
and languages. Miss Sorabji is concerned at the rise and 
spread of Communism, which first showed itself in Bombay 
in 1897, and had spread elsewhere by 1905. Secret societies 
are easy to start in the East, oaths against tyrants are easy to 
take. Funds in those days, says Miss Sorabji, were supplied 
from the United States, which sent not only funds but agitators, 
largely Sikhs from California. The war gave an opportunity, 
but the mutiny planned for February, 1915, was discovered 
and brought to nothing. Other mutinies were planned also 
and foiled. By 1920 the Terrorists included women. Two 
schoolgirls, aged 15 and 16, murdered an English Magistrate 
while he was reading a petition they had presented to him 
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In 1921 the British Raj entered upon the fatal road to sur- 
render. The first self-governing measure was inaugurated 
by the Duke of Connaught, coupled with the release of terror- 
ists. Gandhi seized upon the occasion to launch his first 
“ civil disobedience campaign.” Miss Sorabji describes what 
happened :— 

“ The result was appalling. ‘ Unprecedented scenes of mob violence 
occurring throughout the Punjab and parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Banks were sacked and burnt, Bank officials murdered and their bodies 
burnt on the piled-up debris. Railway lines were torn up and railway- 
stations fired, officials were murdered and, in at least one case, burnt 
alive.’ (Report of Commissioner of Police.) ” 

Gandhi and the Terrorists in fact worked together ‘‘ By 
1924 the fusion was so secure that the Congress (Gandhi’s 
Party) openly eulogised Terrorist murders in their Executive 
Councils and Meetings. Indeed Gandhi himself used a 
ghastly Terrorist crime as a text, exhorting his hearers to 
follow the example of self-sacrifice set them by ‘a saint and 
a hero.” 


Ir took the Government of India three years to restore order, 
when they again began releasing criminals. 


Ding, Dong “ By 1928 Leaders of Destruction were again 
released, and used the suspension of repressive laws 
to good effect. . . In 1930 occurred the carefully staged Chittagong 
outrage. Dressed like the Indian Army, equipped with arms, ammunition 
and bombs, and acting under a form of military discipline, the Terrorists 
attacked the European Station by night. The Police Armoury and 
Magazine, Auxiliary Quarters Armoury, and the Telephone Exchange 
were simultaneously attacked. The Armoury was looted, the 
sentries were killed, and the Terrorist army marched off in military 
formation, with their booty, including a Lewis gun, to the Chittagong 
jungle hillsa—where some of them are said to be hiding to this day. 
“From 1930 the Terrorist chart shows a steady rise of temperature. 
In eight months of that year 19 persons were murdered in Bengal alone 
in the course of 36 grave outrages.” 


In the present crisis the Governor-General supported the 
Governors of Bihar and the United Provinces in their refusal 
to release terrorists. He was attacked in India and in this 
country by Gandhi’s mouthpieces and it now looks as though 
he were compromising. All this was inevitable and inescap- 
able once the India Act was passed. The Meeting of Congress 
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on February 19 once more showed us the violent anti-British 
policy of political India. 


His Masesty the King Emperor has been well advised in 
relegating his proposed visit to India to more settled times, 
His original intention had been to go last 
autumn ; when this was put off it was hoped 
that the coming autumn would see India 
sufficiently quiet to receive a royal visit. Such is evidently 
not the case and sooner than reverse the policy after arrange- 
ments had been begun, the King prefers to put the whole 
thing off indefinitely. “ After taking counsel with his 
advisers,” says the official communiqué, “his Majesty has 
reluctantly come to the concluson that it would be advisable 
to wait. ...” The reasons named are the expense which 
the King’s visit would cause to India and the unsettled state 
of the world. Nothing is said about the unsettled state of 
India itself or the risks which the Sovereigns would run in 
going to their Eastern Empire. But actually the condition 
of India created by the new constitution makes it wholly 
inadvisable for the King and Queen to go there. It is one 
of the very grave drawbacks of the measure which handed 
British India over to Gandhi’s supporters that the 
Sovereign may be kept away indefinitely from India. It 
is a particular feature of Home Rule, such as we see 
at work in Southern Ireland and in process of creation in 
India, that British influence and the British Sovereign 
tend to be excluded. We do not know whether British 
Statesmanship will ever recover from the palsy which has 
afflicted it in regard to Imperial affairs since 1921. If it does, 
the monarch of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen 
may once more be able to travel where he likes in his own 
Dominions. 


The Postponed 
Indian 


A RECENT speech made before the Royal Empire Society at 
Montreal gave us the views of a well-known Canadian, Mr. C. 
H. Cahan, and a suggestion. His views are 
interesting and his suggestion well worth our 
consideration. He is rather confused, as are 
others, by the declaration of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 


A Canadian 
Suggestion 
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that disastrous meeting which ultimately produced the 
statute of Westminster to please Hertzog and his Irish allies. 
Mr. Cahan points out in regard to this Act that— 


Among the functions to which equality does not extend are effective 
defence and the conduct of foreign affairs, in which the major share of 
responsibility rests now, and for some time must continue to rest, with 
the Government of Great Britain. Participation in these two functions 
is not forced upon Canadians, who are free agents. But, as they share 
in the responsibility of defence, they are entitled to share in the conduct 
of the foreign affairs of the Commonwealth which, in these times of 
strain and stress, are of paramount interest to all. a 

The report says : Mr. Cahan is therefore convinced that instead of 
attempting to formulate independent foreign policies, which must 
necessarily be weak and ineffective, the Governments of the several 
Dominions should co-operate with the Government of Great Britain in 
developing a joint foreign policy for the Commonwealth. Further, that 

_ the people of Canada should be kept fully informed as to the merits of 
any policy which has been predetermined in any crisis which may 
arise. 

Mr. Cahan’s suggestion is that the Dominions should inter- 
change High Commissioners, whose chief duty should be the 
development of “‘ affairs of common interest and concern.” 

The authority and influence of the Commonwealth in world affairs 
depends, in his view, upon the political unity of its members and upon 
their firm determination, by frequent consultation and constant co- 
operation, to obtain among themselves unanimity of opinion as the 
basis of joint action in any international crisis which might arise, from 
time to time, to confront the Empire. 

A discussion followed Mr. Cahan’s address, in the course of 
which Colonel C. B. Price said that he believed that if the 
British Empire disintegrated, the whole world would go into 
chaos, and that the gifts which are taken for granted, liberty 
and the right to live one’s life within reason in one’s own way 
would disappear. This is certainly true, and it is important 
that Canadians should realise the fact. 


Many believe that the law is a ready defence against the 
attacks of unscrupulous citizens. But cases are always 
Hire Purct arising where it has exactly the reverse effect, 
~~ and is a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
very people it should restrain. One example where this has 
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occurred has been in many cases of hire-purchase. As each 
year goes by this new system plays an increasingly large 
part in our national life. The agreements under which thege 
purchases take place are generally drafted so that the legal 
title to the goods remains in the vendor until the last instal. 
ment is paid. And it is usually provided that even the 
slightest default in payment gives the owner the right to 
recover his property. The hardships which occur can be 
seen daily in almost any County Court. And no one with 
any knowledge of the way in which the great majority of 
this country lives can have any doubt that the hire-purchase 
system which has become a real feature of English life has 
in its present form paved the way for many abuses. We 
cannot often commend to our readers the political activities 
of Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Socialist M.P. for Middlesbrough 
East ; but her Hire-Purchase Bill, which recently received a 
second reading, will have well-deserved support. Major 
Milner, Mr. Jagger, Mr. Turton, Mr. Graham White, 
Mrs. Hardie and Mr. Pritt, also deserve our thanks for the 
assistance which they gave her. The Bill as presented for 
discussion is to apply to hire-purchase agreements and credit 
sale agreements where the subject of the agreement is an 
article which, including its component parts, is under the 
value of £50, and in other cases to a total purchase price 
of £100. It further provides that every agreement must 
clearly set out both the hire-purchase price and the cash 
price. The hirer can terminate his liability at any time 
by re-delivering the goods to the owner and, subject to 
agreement to the contrary, paying one-third of the price 
for the goods where the price is less than £50, or one-half 
the price for goods of £50 or more. 


A copy of the agreement must be given to the hirer without 
charge, and further copies must be available at any tim 

on the payment of Is. Implied warranties 
eiguests and conditions are set out, and the most 


important are, a condition that the owner shall have the 
right to sell the goods at the time the property is to pass, 
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gd a warranty that the goods shall pass without encum- 
prance to a third party. After one-third of the price has 
been paid the hirer can apply to the court for relief within 
days of the receipts of any notice of breach or intention 
of the owner to repossess. It is provided that when 
me-third of the price has been paid the salesman can only 
retake possession of his goods after serving a notice of 
his intention. This notice must give the hirer 7 days in 
ghich to remedy his breach of contract. This provision 
may bring difficulties for the vendors of pianos, and similar 
articles to dishonest hirers, but in the vast majority of cases 
there is no reason for retaining the owners immediate right 
of repossession. During the 7 days the hirer may apply 
to the court for relief, and the court is given power to order 
that the rights of the owner have determined. In an able 
speech on the second reading, Miss Wilkinson mentioned 
that the Bill had the support of the Hire-Purchase Trade . 
Association, and the Wireless Retailers’ Association, and 
that it was designed to leave out of its scope the cheap motor 
trade. Mr. Turton said that the real credit for the Bill 
was due to Dr. Mallon, the Warden of Toynbee Hall. 
Sir Donald Somerville, the Attorney General, gave the 
Bill the support of the Government, though he was unable 
to offer it any facilities in addition to those available for 
any Private Member’s Bill. It is a pity that no one among 
the supporters of the National Government was found 
to associate himself with the Attorney General on this 
occasion, 


THE centenary of the birth of Henry Irving was celebrated 
last month with all the sentiment and praise due to a notable 

stage figure. There was the usual very par- 
» Centenary donable exaggeration about Irving’s acting. 
Henry Irving The fact is that he was a fine picturesque figure, 

that he was a generous man and that he had a 
nobility of aim which placed him in a niche apart. But his act- 
ing was forced, his gait and pose were alike exaggerated and 
his voice left much to be desired, while his habit of taking 
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the centre of the stage and remaining on it seemed th 
negation of good stage-craft. To anyone accustomed ty 
the really good acting of the Comédie Frangaise his pe. 
formances were only to be tolerated for the sake of his 
delightful partner, Ellen Terry. All the same, he gave y, 
Shakespeare and other good plays. He studied costume, He 
was, in fact, a serious producer and he was wholly dis. 
interested financially. These are great qualities and they 
entitle him to the grateful remembrance of all who ar 
interested in the English stage. 


Tue Socialist party has at last discovered the fact that jn 
the event of war this country, which produces less than a 
third of what its people eat, might go hungry, 

On February 9, Mr. Parker, Membe 
for Romford, Essex, moved that the Government should 
take steps to store food. He made a strong case for 
- this, and spoke of the procrastination which has occurred, 
There are committees of this and of that, there are Ministries 
of this and that. There is a co-ordinating Ministry, there al 
departments. But nothing apparently is being done. Mr. 
Parker asks for the storage of six months’ cattle food, fora 
year’s fertilisers. He wishes to encourage production of 
potatoes, vegetables, milk and of roots for feeding. He 
followed the lines of Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, who in the 
National Review and in the English Review ceaselessly urged 
upon his countrymen the need for storage, and he recom- 
mended the use of the small ports. Mr. Alan Lennox-Boy 
moved an amendment which—in effect—supported the under 
lying purpose of the resolution, but made it much vaguer. 
He pointed out that we consumed some eleven million poun 
worth of goods every year. These are retail figures—the act 
value according to Board of Trade statistics is considerabl 
less—and that the storage of vast quantities would 
expensive. It would, no doubt, but it might neverthel 
be worth while. The House was depressed and the coun 
made anxious by Sir Thomas Inskip’s complacent attitud 
in reply to Government critics. He appeared to think 
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he existed to make difficulties. A naive public had believed 
that he was there to remove them. Sir Thomas Inskip 
said that he regarded “ Home production as of very great 
importance.” In that case it is a pity he cannot persuade 
his colleagues to adopt some measure of protection to farmers 
which would enable them to produce food more profitably. 
Another season has been lost, during which farmers might 
have ploughed and sown. We commend Mr. Turnor’s very 
striking article to our readers. He shows the dimensions 
of the great problem of food production and he indicates 

the measures we should take. ; 


In the last three years the Government has acquired more 
than 30,000 acres of agricultural land for military purposes. 

Good land has often been taken when waste 
soned Under jond was handy. With this tragic misguidance 

from those who should be the guardians of 
our countryside can we wonder that the Road Transport 
Federation, consisting of 51 great companies or combines 
whose interest it is to lay and use roads, should be pushing 
a scheme to lay many more thousands of acres down to con- 
crete. The figures of the land required are striking. Should 
the Road Federation’s scheme only require roads 100 ft. 
wide with verges, 24,000 acres would be lost to us, but in one 
of their pamphlets they ask for roads 300 ft. wide. This 
would mean a loss of 72,000 acres of land to the farmer and 
grazier and at a time when we need every acre for food. 
One correspondent finds it hard to believe that newspapers 
are affected by advertisements. They have to be affected, 
they live on them. Advertisers can and often do change the 
policy of newspapers when they so desire. This affair of 
the land v. the roads is of major national interest, but 
the public do not yet realise it and much harm may 
be done before they are aware of what is going on. 
Even the railways have not yet realised the menace 
to their existence. A hundred years ago the canals 
were ruined by the railways. Is that fearfully wasteful 
process to be repeated ? 
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Ir is fitting that, while Australia is celebrating her one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday, we of The National Review should also 
, commemorate that great event by welcomi 
the Australian High Commissioner, the 
Hon. Stanley Bruce, as the guest of honour at 
our Annual Luncheon on March 10. Australia is a profound 
source of thankfulness to the British people. The heroic 
Captain Arthur Phillips who landed at Sydney Cove in 1788 
brought with him the first British colonists and founded the 
great Dominion, which at first owed everything to his fore. 
sight and care. At first a penal settlement, free colonists 
very soon began to arrive and the forced labour provided by 
the convicts made settlement—always a hard task—easier 
than it would otherwise have been. Australia has no race 
problems such as exist in South Africa and Canada. The 
Englishman who landed in the greatest of all British 
Dominions found no suspicious and hostile Europeans of 
another race and no teeming native peoples. Courageous in 
adversity, generous in prosperity, the Australians have shown 
better than any other people in the world how a new country 
may be created and run. It is a source of pride to us in this 
country that this achievement should have been accomplished 
by men of our own race. In no way have Australians shown 
their intelligence more than in sending us Mr. Bruce, who has 
become as great a figure in this country as he is in his own, 


THE Right Hon. Stanley M. Bruce, High Commissioner for 
Australia, and the Right Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, M.P,, 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, will be 
poe Suetenat the speakers at The National and English 
on ol Review Luncheon on March 10, at the Con- 

naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. Applications for tickets (10/6 including wine) should 
be sent to The Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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IRELAND—THE GREAT BETRAYAL 


few that still live, who knew and loved Ireland, will forget 
the thrill they felt, that blustery morning in December, 1921, 
when they saw the newsboys hurrying down the streets with 
huge placards announcing “ Irish Peace.” How splendid, if 
tue! And yet, how could it be possible ? The negotiations 
between the Government and the Sinn Feiners, which had 
been going on for weeks, had been kept secret. But we 
knew the doctrinaire, fanatical hatred which the inner circle 
of Sinn Fein felt for England. We knew that, owing to the 
wavering policy of the Government and the mishandling of 
the military power, the Sinn Fein leaders thought that they 
had beaten that Government to its knees—had they suddenly 
caved in? Had they dropped their demands for an Irish 
republic ? For an Irish Army and Navy? For control of 
(ustoms and an independent Parliament? Only so, these 
people had said, would they make peace. And we knew, 
for we had the word of the Prime Minister of England, given 
in speech after speech, that these things were what no British 
Government could give. 

Home Ruler though he was, he had poured scorn on those 
who would give Ireland more than Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Asquith, who, he said, had gone as far as possible “ consistent 
with the security of the Empire and consistent with supremacy 
in Ireland . . . why are we asked to go further? I protest 
against the doctrine that you should go further and give 
more, not because Ireland needs it, not because it is fair to 
the United Kingdom, but because crime has been more 
successful. It is a fatal doctrine for any government in any 
country.” In February, 1921, Mr. Lloyd George had firmly 
stamped on all idea of an Irish Army. 

“They must have an Irish republic,” he said, ‘“‘an Irish Army, an 
Irish Navy. They won’t get it.” 

In June, 1921, he had driven his principles home in the 
congenial atmosphere of a meeting of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Church in Wales. 

“There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man that, 
if Ireland were given complete independence, with its own Army and 
Navy, and control of its own ports, and powers to enter into treaties 
with foreign countries, that would place Britain in a position of such 
peril that I should hesitate to think what might befall in the event of a 


repetition either of the great struggle with Napoleon or the struggle with 
Germany.” 
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These were brave words. And yet, and yet, though we 
loyal subjects of the King in Ireland, always distrustful of 
Liberal doctrinaire ignorance, had learned to admire the 
little Welsh lawyer who had weathered a greater storm than 
the younger Pitt, why had he entered into any negotiations 
with those desperate men whom he had rightly stigmatized 
as murderers? We knew that no one in Ireland, outside 
their small circle, wanted a republic or an army or a navy; 
we knew that they did not represent the country as a whole 
—as is now freely admitted by their own historians. We 
knew the terrorism that existed and that had managed the 
Sinn Fein successes of the election of 1918. We believed 
(as is now confessed) that Sinn Fein resources in arms and 
foreign money were drying up ; that, if the people knew they 
would be protected and not liable to murder at sight they 
would resist the terrorists; that, if the Army were properly 
used and given a free hand, that protection could be afforded ; 
that, if loyal Irishmen, who knew the country and the people, 
were employed, the peculiar difficulties of dealing with 
rebellion in Ireland could be solved. Those difficulties were, 
of course, very great in a country where the bulk of the 
people live in small isolated farms and cottages, scattered 
through the bogs and fields and hills. The gunmen would 
arrive in the dark, “ whisperers”’ they were called, and tell 
the trembling inmates what would happen to them unless 
they voted Sinn Fein in the election. Later, deeds took the 
place of words and anyone who was suspected of giving 
information to the Government would be pulled out and 
shot. But Ireland is a small country and in each district 
the old R.I.C. knew everyone, the loyal and the “ bad men.” 
If, as we hoped, the R.I.C. were taken back into the con- 
fidence of the Government, not thrust aside or distrusted as 
“Trish”; if they were reassured and did not live in fear 
that the Government would give way and that they would 
be handed over to Sinn Fein, which had sworn their destruc: 
tion ; if, as we hoped, the Secret Service of that R.I.C. which 
had been destroyed by the amiable but incompetent Mr. 
Birrell, was reorganized and perfected—then there was 
every reason to expect that the Army, the R.I.C. and the 
Secret Service, working in close collaboration, would rout 
out the local “‘bad men” and deal with the roving bands 
of gunmen. More, that collaboration would prevent the 
treatment as suspect of the whole population, which, under- 
standable enough when the enemy wore no uniform and could 
mingle, after committing their murders with the loyal and 
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jmocent, was making even loyalists antagonistic to the 
King’s troops. So, we believed, with intelligent protection 
the mass of the people would pluck up courage and help the 
Government. 

With these hopes we had stifled the doubts raised by the 
mere fact of the negotiations. Had we not the added security 
that the negotiators included not merely the Welshman, but 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead, who, alone among 

lish Ministers, knew something of Ireland and had come 
over to strengthen the Chief Secretary’s hands at the beginning 
of the murder campaign? Was not Austen Chamberlain 
among them, with an unblemished tradition of Unionism, 
inherited from an idolised father, one who had wrecked his 
own chance of the Premiership for the Union? Even Mr. 
Winston Churchill, though latterly a backslider, must, we 
thought, still cherish some reverence for Lord Randolph, the 
defender of Ulster. 


How great, then, how utter was the despair of loyal Ireland 
when the terms of the “ Treaty” were disclosed, and it was 
seen that, instead of insisting on the surrender of Sinn Fein, 
it was the Government which had eaten its words and given 
everything which the Prime Minister had said it was impossible 
to give—on the strength of an oath which, as we knew, would 
not be kept. We saw Ulster only escaping with a time 
limit, we saw the thousands of loyalists in Southern Ireland 
betrayed, as the American loyalists were betrayed after the 
American rebellion. Worst betrayal of all, the Unionist 
Ministers had not only signed the Treaty which embodied 
the antithesis to all that they had taught us to believe, but 
were its loudest defenders. 


It is not so surprising that the Sinn Fein bluff succeeded 
when we know, as now appears, that the British Ministers 
sought no advice, no checking of Sinn Fein claims from Irish 
Civil Servants, such as Sir Henry Robinson, Sir Henry Wynne, 
Sir John Taylor, who would have exposed their falseness. 
So anxious were the Government for “ settlement” that 
they took those claims at their face value, thinking, 
apparently, that because there was a yet more extreme section 
in Ireland, they were doing a clever thing by agreeing with 
those of the gunmen who were willing to accept slightly less 
drastic terms. Anyone who knew Ireland, Sir Henry Robin- 
son, for instance, would have told them the true value of the 
undertaking entered into on behalf of Sinn Fein by Messrs. 
Collins & Co. For De Valera and his section announced 
from the first that they would not take the oath—the only 
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point, apparently, on which our negotiators were firm. And 
as events have shown and as the Government would have 
known if they had taken proper advice, De Valera’s party 
was the stronger. 

But the thing was wonderfully stage-managed. The 
Press proclaimed to the whole world that the Irish Question 
was settled and a special session of Parliament was called to 
ratify the Treaty, of which that Parliament was not allowed 
to alter one line. It is pathetic to read the debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, now that every single engagement 
entered into by the Sinn Feiners has been broken—except 
that they have not sacked Berehaven. While British 
Ministers not only raise no protest but are “ negotiating” 
again about later and subsidiary engagements, entered into 
by the first Sinn Fein Government and broken by their 
successors—British Ministers as credulous as their pre- 
decessors, equally ready to trust, in spite of experience, 
“Trish ” honour and sacrifice British interests in the vain 
hope of Irish “ settlement.” 


Looking back, it seems incredible that the speakers in 
that debate should have been so ingenuous as to believe the 
nonsense they uttered. The warnings of those Irishmen in 
both Houses who knew, and of Englishmen like Lord Sumner, 
who applied the test of ordinary common sense, were dis- 
regarded. Both Houses were told that they must accept the 
Treaty as it stood, it being implied that, if they did not, the 
Government would resign. In the Lords, Lord Birkenhead 
did not attempt to answer the pertinent questions put to him, 
but rode off on scurrilous attacks and insinuations against 
Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Northumberland. Speaking 
from the Woolsack and being Head of the Law, he expressed 
pious indignation that a Law Lord, Lord Carson, should 
intervene in politics. He gave no explanation of the Treaty 
or of his action in signing it. His only concrete contribution 
was a prophecy that the Prime Minister of Ireland, “an 
equal by the side of equals,” would sit in Downing Street 
‘““to decide the supreme issues of policy which aflect the 
fortunes of the Empire.” So careless was he of possibilities 
—probabilities—that he did not consider the situation if 
that Prime Minister, so admitted to the inner counsels of 
the Empire, was an avowed enemy who did not acknowledge 
its Ruler. Well might Lord Sumner acidly comment, noting 
the absence of any evidence, that Messrs. Collins & Co. were 
able or willing to “ deliver the goods ” :— 


To rest our relations with Ireland on the very favourable impression 
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which Mr. Collins made on Lord Birkenhead is singularly like building 

on sand. It seems hardly wiser than to rest our military preparations 

in 1912 on the favourable impression which the German Emperor made 
on Lord Haldane. 

Poor Lord Curzon, who had been kept out of the negotiations 
and whose part in the show is judiciously not referred to by 
his biographer, was put up to make the Government case in 
the Lords. And, perhaps, because he did not know how 
slight was the foundation on which their hopes were based, 
was more definite than the Lord Chancellor. 

“Treland,” he said, “remains within the circle of the British 
Empire. She becomes a member of that great commonwealth of free 
nations. . . . Her people are our fellow-subjects in the fullest sense 
of the term. They own allegiance to the same King. The Sovereign 


will be represented in Ireland by a Governor-General appointed by 
the Crown in consultation with the Government of that Dominion.” 


How shocked he would have been at the little grocer 
from Kildare who was put up to represent his King— 
“We retain control over her ports and harbours. . . . If it be said, 
‘You have allowed her to have military forces,’ I reply that at least 
they are limited to the numbers proportionate to her population, which 
can scarcely conceivably be a source of danger. The Privy Council 
remains the final Court of Appeal in Ireland and if any community 
or individual in Ireland feels, for instance, that his or their rights in 
respect of religion or religious education, as provided for in Article 16 
of the Agreement, are infringed by any laws that may be passed in 
future in Ireland, their remedy is an appeal to the Privy Council.” 
When Lord Carson asked: “* Will the noble Marquess say 
where that appeal is mentioned in the provisions ?” Lord 
Curzon answered boldly: ‘‘ I do not know that it is mentioned 
in the provisions, but it is inherent in her status as a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. There is given to 
her no more and no less than is given to them. If, however, 
there is any doubt about it, it can easily be made clear... 
if, in any future war, Ireland attempted to declare her 
neutrality, that would be an act of secession from the 
Empire.” He summed up: “I have thus... shown that in 
this Agreement we have vindicated the three essential prin- 
ciples which have been laid down again and again in your 
Lordships’ House: firstly, the position and supremacy of 
the Crown ; secondly, the security of the United Kingdom, 
and, thirdly, the integrity of the Empire.” It is hardly 
necessary to say that ‘‘ your Lordships’ House,” which passed 
the Treaty on the strength of this pronouncement, was 
deceived in every particular. The appeal to the Privy 
Council was abrogated almost at once by Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government, the Government set up by the Treaty. There- 
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fore, when that same Government, as Roman Catholics 
passed a law abolishing divorce and thus “ imposing dis- 
ability” on Irish Protestants as prohibited by Article 16 
of the Treaty, they had no redress. Nor had the owners of 
the Erne Fisheries when the South Irish Courts, refusing for 
political reasons to recognize a charter of James I, robbed 
them of their property. The oath of allegiance has been 
abolished by the present Government in Southern Ireland; 
their Army has been increased, so it was reported, from 
6,000 to 10,000, ie., beyond its original numbers, which, 
presumably, were up to the limit allowed by the Treaty, 
And Mr. De Valera has declared more than once that he 
will not be bound by British policy in war or peace. 


The breaking of all engagements made by the Treaty is 
sometimes justified on the ground that the Statute of West- 
minster gave any Dominion power to do what it liked, even 
to secede from the Empire. But no Dominion had previousl 
made a Treaty and given solemn pledges to the Mother 
Country; and the special position of Ireland, as distinct 
from the other Dominions, was insisted on in 1921 by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons. “The main 
operation of this scheme,” he said, “is the raising of Ireland 
to the status of a Dominion of the British Empire, that ofa 
Free State within the Empire, with a common citizenship, 
and by virtue of that membership in the Empire and of that 
common citizenship owning allegiance to the King.” Then 
he went on to say that Ireland would have the same measure 
of freedom as Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, but “ with regard to the Navy we felt that we could 
not allow the ordinary working of Dominion status to 
operate.” And in foreign policy “the machinery is the 
machinery of the British Empire, the Foreign Office, Ambas- 
sadors ... the instrument of the foreign policy of the Empire 
is the British Foreign Office,” though the Dominions claimed 
a voice in determining the lines of foreign policy and Ireland 
would share. 


It will be seen that, from the beginning, those credulous 
negotiators limited the ‘Dominion status” of Southern 
Ireland. And their successors, when they passed the Statute 
of Westminster, clung to the belief that, as regards Southern 
Ireland, all the limitations of status, involved by the Treaty, 
remained on Southern Ireland. They refused, nevertheless, 
equally credulous in spite of experience, to embody a state- 
ment to that effect in the Bill, because Mr. Cosgrave said 
that to do so would throw doubts on the “ honour of Ireland. 
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for, said the Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey) in the House 
of Lords on November 20, 1931 :— 

“The moral obligation rests upon the Irish Free State as heavily, 
and binds them with as great a force, as it rests upon and binds the 
Government and Parliament of Great Britain. But they are bound, 
in addition, by a legal fetter. The effect of this Bill will be to release 
them from that legal claim. But they have not contended and they 
do not now contend that they will thereupon be free to break the 
Treaty. Each and every one of these obligations will rest upon them 
and be of the same force and effect as before. Furthermore, as their 
powers to amend the Constitution are limited, so they cannot make 
any amendment in it inconsistent with the Treaty. .. . I have no 
reason to doubt the honour of the Irish Free State . . . and I refuse to 
believe that the Irish Free State will break or repudiate a Treaty into 
which they have so solemnly entered.” 


Mr. Baldwin was equally emphatic in the Commons :— 


“T am advised,” he said, “‘ by the Law Officers of the Crown that 
the binding character of the Articles of Agreement will not be altered 
by one jot or tittle by the passing of the statute. . . . That Treaty will 
be just as binding, so I am advised, after the passing of the statute 
as before... .” 

And Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, now Secretary of State for 
the Dominions, and again “ negotiating” hopefully with 
these people who have torn up the Treaty, and the Articles of 
Agreement, and the Constitution—the whole flap-doodle 
acquiesced in by successive British Governments—said :— 

“The Treaty between the Irish Free State and this country still 
stands. The Articles of Agreement still stands. The representatives 
of the Southern Irish people have repeated again and again their deter- 
mination to abide faithfully by their obligations under that Treaty and 
those Articles of Agreement. We trust the word of the representa- 
tives of Southern Ireland.” 

Mr. Churchill, alone of the surviving signatories of the 
Treaty of 1921, had learned something in the 10 years which 
had passed. He had (1921) described the Treaty, somewhat 
cryptically, as “‘ a great and peculiar manifestation of British 
genius.” He realised, in the debate on the Statute of West- 
minster, that, however, peculiar it might be, it was a grave 
danger. And he had come to doubt its greatness now that 
he was trying to prevent the application of his Irish principles 
to India. Sir Samuel Hoare, in moving the Address in 1921 
in the debate on the Treaty, had coined a magnificent: phrase. 
“The Union,” he said, ‘“‘ which we have honestly tried to 
maintain, is being transmuted into a union of purer essence.” 
If he recalled this in 1931 he might have observed that the 
essence had already become so pure and rarefied as to be 
invisible ! 

Some 700 years before Christ the politicians of Jerusalem 
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were boasting of the clever Treaty by which they had 
bought off the enemy—a Treaty described by the com. 
mentator, in words that might have been written in December 
1921, as “an unhallowed, underhand, intrigue accomplished 
by much swindling and false conceit of cleverness.” The 
Prophet Isaiah turned on them in righteous scorn :— 


“ Because ye have said we have made a covenant with death and 
with hell are we at agreement; when the overflowing scourge shall 
pass through it shall not come to us, for we have made lies our refuge 
and under falsehood have we hid ourselves. Therefore saith the Jord 
God . . . your covenant with death shall be disannulled and your agree. 
ment with hell shall not stand . . . for the bed is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it, and the covering narrower than that 
he can wrap himself in it.” 


Though it might be thought that our politicians, by now, 
could realise that their famous Treaty of 1921 was no 
“ sufficient covering,” they are as stubborn and unteachable 
as the politicians of Jerusalem. When Mr. De Valera, 
having torn up the Treaty, having robbed us of the Land 
Annuities and other services which his predecessors under- 
took to pay, amounting to some £500,000 a year, having 
insulted the King by degrading his representative and refusing 
to attend his Coronation, comes to London to ask them to 
give him more, what do they do? They receive him as an 
‘equal’? as prophesied by Lord Birkenhead, though all 
the conditions on which that equality was to be based have 
been violated—by him. They even defer to his wishes by 
feeding with him “ informally ’—lest at a ‘“‘ formal” meal 
he might be offended by hearing the King’s health proposed. 
Do they ask him, before doing business, whether he comes 
as representing “ His Majesty’s Government in the Irish 
Free State,” * or as President of a republic of 26 counties? 
No. Do they tell him, as Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Baldwin 
told us, that his new Constitution must be invalid because he 
cannot change the Constitution enshrined in the Treaty 
without the consent of the British Parliament? No. On 
the contrary, they hasten to accept the unauthorized change 
of the name of his adopted country—already hated and 
despised in Ireland itself. They prepare to “ negotiate” 
about the legalizing of his robbery of the Land Annuities. 
And they know, for Mr. De Valera, to do him justice, has 
been quite frank about it, that they will get nothing from 

* Note: As required by the preamble to the Statute of Westminster : - 
“Tnasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of the 


British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown.” 
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jim in return for this fresh humiliation—no more trade, for 
}is avowed intention is to make the 26 counties self- 
upporting by subsidies and he has created vested interests ; 
no “conciliation” unless we break faith with Ulster; no 
yth of allegiance, for the 26 counties are an “‘ independent 
sation.” Will Lord Hailsham, now Lord Chancellor of 
England, repeat what Sir Douglas Hogg said in 1921— 
“The Irish Free State is loyally intending to carry out the 
Treat: ” ? 

“al that it is quite clear that there is no such intention, 
there are the usual two courses open to the King’s Ministers, 
asshonest men. One is to enforce the Treaty, as was, it seems, 
the policy of Mr. Lloyd George. 

“Tf Ireland break faith,” he said, “if such a situation has arisen, 


the British Empire has been quite capable of dealing with breaches of 
Treaty with more formidable powers than Ireland.” 


Brave words again, but did he mean them? There is 
10 doubt that, if we fought with men in uniform, and not 
with gunmen in plain clothes, the fight would not be a 
long one. 

The other course, undignified enough, but, perhaps, 
galling to Mr. De Valera’s overweening conceit, is to tell 
him to go—and thank God we are “rid of a knave.” 

What the King’s Ministers should NOT do—and what 
they probably will do, under the miasma which often falls 
m British statesmen when dealing with Ireland, is to adopt 
a third course and let Mr. De Valera have the best of both 
worlds, the advantages of the British Empire without any 
of its obligations. They cannot, however, point to any 
advantage, material or moral, that we shall gain by con- 
doning breach of Treaty. 

In 1921 the British Ministers assured us that the Treaty 
was a sacred law, preserving our rights—and they allowed 
Mr. Cosgrave to abolish the one safeguard that was left to 
us, the appeal to the Privy Council. 

In 1931, though the Prime Minister assured us that the 
Statute of Westminster made not a jot or tittle of difference 
to the sacred Treaty, it has been torn up. 

Now, in 1938, we are told that “ negotiations are pro- 
ceeding ” once more—an ominous phrase when we recall the 
‘negotiations ”” which preceded the betrayal of 1921. 

_ We can only hope that, when the result of the negotiations 
ls announced, Parliament will insist, with the warning of the 
falsified assurances of 1921 and 1931 before them, and in ° 
the knowledge that Mr. De Valera has only a bare majority 
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in the 26 counties, where there is a large body of loyal subjects 
that: (1) He shall definitely declare that he is Prime Ministe: 
of a Dominion owning and paying allegiance to the Crown. 
(2) he shall restore the appeal to the Privy Council ; (3) he 
shall acknowledge the undertaking entered into by his pre- 
decessors and pay the annuities which he has appropriated, 
with arrears; (4) on default in any of these particulars he 
ceases to obtain any advantages of membership in the Empire; 
and all the Irish who have come to this island since 199] 
and who do not take the oath of allegiance, shall be returned 
to Eire.” 

It was, perhaps, understandable that, in 1921, British 
Ministers, ignorant of those with whom they were dealing 
and without skilled advice, should trust to a written promise 
‘without guarantee. There is no excuse, now that that 
trust has twice been found to be unwarranted, for trusting 
again without definite penalty for default. 


* 
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AGRICULTURE AND DEFENCE 


gxcz the Nation and Parliament are giving much attention 
ty the question of Defence, and since the consideration of 
this problem will inevitably carry with it the question of 


‘Tur food supply in time of war and the part the home-producer 


an play, the time is opportune for a stocktaking of our home 
resources. In time of war it will be of even greater importance 
than ever before to reduce the import of food, both for humans 
and for livestock, to a minimum. Conversely, we must call 
upon our home farmers to produce the maximum. If this 
is to be achieved, it is essential not only to study the matter 
but to plan during peace-time. If the farmer is to do his 
part, he must be told what is expected of him. In other 
words, there must be a clearly announced objective. To state 
such an objective a survey of supply and demand will be 
necessary, but since all the necessary statistical data exist, 
it would not be a lengthy proceeding. I can best illustrate 
what is in my mind by taking as concrete examples certain 
main commodities. 

1. BREAD SUPPLY 
In the last war, the sea-borne wheat supply was one of 
our main anxieties, and with reason: it nearly brought us 
to disaster. We are producing 25 per cent. of our wheat 
requirements to-day; 75 per cent. is imported. In war- 
time we might double home-grown wheat. This would supply 
half our bread requirements. The other half ? 
This could be made up of potato in the main and further 
admixtures of barley, rye and possibly soya bean meal. An 
important point is that the loaf so composed would be far 
more nourishing than any bread we have to-day—soya bean 
meal has a high protein count. Ten per cent. would probably 
be sufficient in the loaf. What are the prospects of growing 
soya bean in this country ? What acreage would be required ? 
Barley and rye, should it be advisable to use these two 
grains in making bread, would require a sufficient acreage 
for this special use. What area? What area should be 
allotted to wheat 2? Whole-meal wheat should be used, and 
this would mean a larger number of loaves per cwt. of wheat 
than can be made from the refined white flour used at 
present. 
The present yield of potatoes is about 6 tons to the acre. 
If the potato is to be used for bread-making, a different 
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type should be used—the farina potato, unsuitable for table 
use. This type yields from 12 to 20 tons per acre. Suppose 
30 to 40 per cent. of potato farina is used, what extra acreage 
under potatoes would be necessary ? The high water content 
of potatoes would have to be allowed for. How much faring 
does one ton of potatoes make ? 

If whole-meal wheat flour were used in making war bread, 
getting on for a ton of such meal would be the yield per acre, 
The yield of farina might be about 3 tons. All this wants 
working out. It is worth working out, since if the necessary 
acreage could be allotted, it would mean a home-grown 
bread supply in time of war. 

If we find this system practicable, it would do away with 
the necessity for the storage of large quantities of imported 
wheat, although a certain amount of stored wheat and other 
commodities would be a wise safeguard. But there can be 
no doubt that perfectly good bread can be made with a wheat 
content as low as 30 per cent. Bakers in this country in 
general terms are not good bread makers and would have to 
be trained up to these new types of bread. A bread research 
institute should be set up. | 


2. FERTILISERS 
In time of war there are two main competitors for nitro- 
genous and (I think) phosphatic compounds—the land and 
the munition factory. Careful consideration should be given 
to this question and, if measures are taken in due time, 
much can be done to reduce the farmers’ claim upon these 
fertilisers without injury to crops :— 


(a) In peace-time store up fertility by a full use of basic slag and 
consequent increase of wild white clover. This is the cheapest way of 
putting nitrogen into the soil and in a form that lasts for several years. 

(b) By a large increase in the area devoted to temporary ley, as 
recommended by Professor Stapledon. The 4 to 10-year ley is now 
universal in Germany. The great advantage of this system is that 
the fertility stored up by the temporary grass is “ cashed in ” at regular 
intervals. 


(c) By adopting and getting our farmers accustomed to Sir Albert 


Howard’s Indore System, which is one of the most effective ways af 
maintaining and increasing plant food in the soil. It is really the 
making of a carefully balanced compost of farmyard manure and 
leguminous plants, earth and some ashes. Made right, the compost 
breeds nitrifying bacteria and gives the essential chemicals in balanced 
quantities. It builds up the humus in the soil (and this is what, above 
all else, English soil needs). 


German experience shows that the richer the soil is in 
humus, the less artificials it needs. China has maintained 
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the fertility of her soil for 4,000 years on compost manuring, 
yith little or no artificials. 

An adequate supply of basic should be provided for agri- 
qiture, but I believe that by taking thought and organising 
in time agriculturists’ call upon nitrogenous manure and 
sperphosphate could be greatly reduced. 


3. ImporTED CaTTLE Foop 

Next to the maintenance of our bread supply, the supply 
of cattle food caused us most anxiety during the Great War. 
In fact, at one time Hoover proposed that we should import 
dead carcases and not cattle food since they required less 
ship-space than the latter. Fortunately, he did not get his 
yay or our supremacy in livestock would have been under- 
mined and the fertility of our soil still further lowered. 

Recent scientific work has pretty well perfected the 
ystem of drying short grass and other fodder crops and 
there is no doubt that, if put to it, we could stand a heavy 
reduction in imported cattle food, provided we established 
the required number of drying plants. 


4, MeEatT 

We are producing about one-half of our meat requirements 
in this country—that is, of beef, mutton and lamb. There 
is no doubt that we could produce a considerably larger 
amount economically. Under modern methods of treatment 
our grassland could carry much more stock than it does. 
In fact, several million acres of grassland could be handed 
over to the plough and still our livestock output could be 
increased. This is a question deserving immediate study 
and the surveying of our grasslands. 

Again Professor Stapledon’s work in Wales points the 
way. Inferior hill pastures are sufficient in area (if improved 
as Professor Stapledon has shown they can be improved) 
to produce all the extra beef and mutton we require without 
encroaching on land now used for other purposes. Given a 
few years, we could produce enough beef, mutton and lamb 
— country to give us quite a reasonable ration in time 
of war. 

But if livestock is to play its part in time of war the 
price must be sufficiently remunerative and stable to induce 
the farmer to go in for the increased production. 

As for pigs and pig products—during the war we suffered 
from a severe bacon shortage and were forced to consume 
quantities of American and Canadian bacon of deplorable 
quality. There is room for greater development in our pig 
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population than in any branch of livestock and although the 
number of pigs has increased since the Pigs Marketing Scheme 
was introduced, the development is disappointing. Qn¢ 
mistake was that all pigs were not brought under the scheme 
and the other was the clause in the Act forbidding the 
delicensing of any curing centres before 1938. These two 
mistakes should be remedied. But the food supply for pigs 
would require careful planning and potatoes should, ag in 
Germany, figure more largely in the pig ration. 

The goal we are aiming at in regard to our livestock 
industry should be carefully studied and then, as soon as 
possible, an announcement should be made in regard to the 
increase in numbers desired in the various branches. 


Further, and equally essential, the best apportionment of 
home-grown foodstuffs for the various branches of livestock 
should be considered. It will, of course, only be possible 
to make approximate estimates, but planning now in peace. 
time is essential if the farmer is to give his maximum in time 
of war. We have men who have all the necessary information, 
who could indicate quite accurately enough the potential 
increase in feeding stuffs (including grass) and the extra head 
of livestock this would carry. At the same time an estimate 
as to the effect of both increases (in foodstuffs and livestock) 
upon imported foods would be of great value. 


5. Suaar BEET 

During the war the provision of a supply of sugar caused 
us much difficulty and expense. We had no home supply. 
To-day we have a home supply that has reached one-thin 
of our total requirements. The present policy of the Goven- 
ment is to reduce, or, at best stabilize, the area allotted to 
sugar beet. If we could increase our output to one-half of 
our peace-time requirements, in time of war we could have 
a 50 per cent. ration of sugar without any imports at all 
Surely this point should be considered, not only qua the sugar 
supply itself, but because the cultivation of sugar beet 
increases the yield of subsequent corn crops. 


I have considered briefly the case in regard to five main 
commodities and the question of urgency is that the whok 
situation should be surveyed to ascertain how far the are 
of land at our disposal, granting grassland improvement ani 
the transfer of some present grass into arable plus up-to-date 
cropping, would enable us to achieve the objective of 4 
maximum home-production of food in time of war couplel 
with a minimum importation, and further, what proportia 
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of that increase should be regarded as only defensive and 
ghat part in every way sound and desirable in time of peace. 

To put it in another way, I believe that if we set as our 
objective to raise home-production (main commodities, but 
not accentuating wheat) by £100,000,000 worth in peace- 
time, it would mean that in time of war and special effort 
ye would be in a position to increase the total output con- 
siderably beyond the figure of £100,000,000 and this would 
have a very great effect upon imports. 

Such a policy might affect our exports in certain com- 
modities, but in general terms the extra £100,000,000 worth 
of home-production would be paid for by an equivalent 
amount of manufactured goods. It would increase the 
tumover in our own market (the only market over which we 
have complete control). 

The pros and cons of this question should be studied 
carefully. There is little doubt that the added security in 
time of war derived from increased home-production would 
outweigh a wide range of possible disadvantages. 


CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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HONG KONG’S VITAL PROBLEM 


“You are robbers! You are pirates! If you were not, how 
could you have got Hong Kong?” So said Comrade Sun Fo 
son of the well-known Sun Yat-sen, in an anti-British harangue 
which he delivered as Mayor of Canton on August 23, 1996, 
The answer, of course, is that Hong Kong became a British 
Colony, because in 1839 the Chinese Government ejected a 
British mercantile community, first, from Canton and then 
from Macao, and finally provoked the British Government 
beyond endurance by an endeavour to drive British subjects 
out of China altogether. The story is one that deserves to 
be remembered. 

In 1685 all the ports of China had been thrown open to 
foreign trade by a decree of the Manchu emperor K‘ang Hi; 
and in 1715 the British East India Company resolved to 
establish a factory with a permanent staff at Canton, where 
thenceforward a small British mercantile community occupied 
an exiguous foothold, until in May, 1839, it was ejected by 
the Cantonese authorities violently and unjustly. A Chinese 
had been killed in a brawl of some foreign sailors on shore, 
The Cantonese authorities alleged the murderer to be an 
Englishman and demanded his surrender for execution, 
Captain Charles Elliot, our Chief Superintendent of Trade at 
Canton, protested that it was impossible for him to discover 
the culprit among the large number of sailors of ditterent 
nationalities, who had been granted leave ashore and had 
taken part in the brawl. The Chinese responded by an ulti- 
matum giving ten days for the surrender of the murderer and 
threatening to attack the British factories at Canton, if he 
were not handed over in that time. In view of this ultimatum 
the British merchants and their families left Canton and sought 
an asylum at Macao, where the Portuguese welcomed them 
with open arms. But the Chinese authorities thercupon 
issued edicts in which the Governor of Macao was ordered 
not to permit the supply of provisions or of servants to the 
British or to render them any assistance ; and by threats and 
by armed pressure he was compelled at last to require thei 
withdrawal. So with heavy hearts the whole British com 
munity left Macao on August 26, 1839, and sailed to Hon 
Kong, then a barren island inhabited by a few fisher-folk 
In its harbour about 2,000 British subjects were crowdel 
together on ship board in an almost starving condition, fo 
provisions could only be obtained with the greatest difficulty. 
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The Chinese next proceeded to erect shore batteries on the 
mainland commanding the Hong Kong anchorage, built a 
large military camp on the Kowloon peninsula, which juts into 
the harbour, and issued orders for the destruction of the 
British ships. The situation was intolerable ; and Captain 
Elliot, having at his disposal two small British men-of-war 
HM.S. Volage and H.M.S. Hyacinth, sailed to the Bogue Forts 
at the mouth of the Canton river and sent a letter ashore 
demanding that the official orders to destroy the British ships 
should be withdrawn and that‘permission should be given for 
British subjects to live on land and to obtain servants and 
supplies. But the letter was returned unanswered and a 
large fleet. of Chinese war-junks advanced to attack H.M.’s 
ships. So, at about noon on November 4, 1839, the signal 
was made to engage and, after a fight lasting three-quarters 
of an hour, the Chinese were compelled to retire in great 
distress. ‘Thus began our First China War. 


- During the course of the war, on January 26, 1841, the 
British authorities took formal possession of the island of 
Hong Kong, and its development as a place of residence and 
a depot for future trade began at once. But war continued 
until British forces had made their way up the Yangtze and 
reached Nanking on August 9, 1842. ‘Then the Chinese sued 
for peace and twenty days later, on board H.M.S. Cornwallis, 
they signed the Treaty of Nanking, in which article III reads : 
“It being obviously necessary and desirable that British 
subjects should have some port at which they may careen 
and refit their ships, when required, and keep stores for that 
purpose, His Majesty the Emperor of China cedes to Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Island of Hong Kong, to be possessed in 
perpetuity by Her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
and to be governed by such laws and regulations as Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland shall see fit to direct.” The British Government 
thus acquired an island, 32 square miles in extent, but nothing 
was said in the treaty about the surrounding waters, for at 
that time the chief concern of British merchants in China 
was to get a foothold ashore. 


The next stage in the development of the Colony was the 
acquisition of the tip of the Kowloon peninsula, an area of 
about 2§ square miles, ceded by China to the British Crown 
In perpetuity under the Convention of Peking, which was 
signed on October 24, 1860. Article VI of this Convention 
states that the cession was made “ with a view to the main- 
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tenance of law and order in and about the harbour of Hong 
Kong.” Here then is express mention of that harbour, which 
is the raison d étre as well as the chief asset of the Colony. It 
is one of the finest in the world and is about ten square mile 
in extent ; but the whole of it is dominated by the hill-ranges 
of the mainland, where only the tip of the Kowloon peninsul, 
is British in perpetuity. Hong Kong island, Hong Ko 
harbour and the Kowloon peninsula are, each and all of them 
quite indefensible, if the heights on the mainland commanding 
them are not held by the Colony’s garrison ; and even police 
work in the harbour was very difficult so long as part of its 
water was under British and part under Chinese control, 
This situation caused serious anxiety to everyone concerned 
with the administration and the defence of Hong Kong, 
So for many years British diplomacy in China aimed at 
securing such an extension of the Colony’s territory as would 
afford it reasonable protection. A natural boundary, suitable 
for the purpose, was found some fifteen miles inland, as the 
crow flies, at the point where two ocean inlets, Deep Bay on 
the west and Mirs Bay on the east, approach each other most 
nearly; and, after protracted negotiations the Chinese 
Government agreed that this should be the frontier. Accord- 
ingly a further Convention was signed at Peking on June 9, 
1898, the preamble of which recites: ‘ It has for many years 
past been recognised that an extension of Hong Kong terr- 
tory is necessary for the proper defence and protection of the 
Colony,” while the operative clauses provide that as from 
July 1, 1898, Great Britain shall hold on lease from China 
the extended area on the mainland, as agreed upon, together 
with the waters of Deep Bay and Mirs Bay and all the islands 
therein. Thus 359 square miles were added to the Colony’s 
previous area of 34% square miles. The term of lease, agreed 
upon in the Convention, was 99 years: ratifications were 
exchanged in London on August 6, 1898, and Queen Victoria 
on October 20, 1898, issued an Order-in-Council declaring the 
newly-leased territories “to be part and parcel of Her 
Majesty’s Colony of Hong Kong in like manner and for all 
intents and purposes as if they had originally formed part of 
the Colony.” 


This declaration has been loyally observed. The New 
Territory and the old Colony are now so completely identified 
with each other as to form a single entity. When the Cor 
vention was signed, the frontier between Kowloon and Chim 
was a bamboo lattice-work fence, some eight feet high and 
2} miles long; there were only six gates in this fence, and 
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these were shut by night and guarded by day. Now, however, 
the former frontier-line has been converted into a spacious 
motor-road crossing Kowloon peninsula from east to west, 
with houses on either side of it. The walled town of Kowloon 
just beyond has, it is true, been preserved as a curiosity ; 
but the city of New Kowloon, destined, as I believe, to be 
more important before long than Victoria City on Hong Kong 
island, extends across the old frontier and along the northern 
shore of the harbour to either side of the peninsula, forming 
one, continuous, admirably planned township, laid out accord- 
ing to modern ideas. The low hills within this area have 
for the most part been cut down and thrown into the sea, 
thus reclaiming shallow foreshore and affording valuable 
wharfage for ships, large and small. As soon as land is re- 
claimed from the sea or hills are levelled flat, houses spring 
up on the new-made sites. There used to be a belt of padi- 
land between the old frontier and the foot of the main hill- 
barrier, which encloses the harbour ; but these rice-fields are 
rapidly disappearing and instead there grow up residential 
suburbs and “‘ garden cities’ round the fringe of the indus- 
trial districts. The hill-barrier itself is crossed by motor- 
roads and pierced by a railway tunnel from south to north, 
so that development is now proceeding apace in the valleys 
beyond the passes, over which before the Convention every- 
one toilfully climbed on foot, as the tracks were not possible 
even for a mule. Moreover, the main water-supply of Hong 
Kong now comes from the streams of the New Territory, on 
the north of this hill-barrier, first to New Kowloon, then to 
Qld Kowloon, and finally by pipeline under the harbour 
to the island itself ; and it is quite certain that year by year 
the Colony will become increasingly dependent on the main- 
land for its water. Then again, the Hong Kong railway 
terminus is in Kowloon and the Hong Kong aerodrome is at 
Kai-tak in the New Territory. The civil administration both 
of the harbour and of its shores would be quite impossible, if 
the northern half were under Chinese and the southern half 
under British rule. Nor could the naval establishments and 
the naval dry dock and camber on the island be defended, if 
the New Territory were not in British hands. Hong Kong 
and Kowloon have become indissolubly one ; and it will be 
as true at the end of this century as it was in 1898, and is 
now, that the New Territory is essential for the proper pro- 
tection of the Colony. 


We are, therefore, confronted by this very serious and in- 
escapable dilemma. Either the New Territory must remain 
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British in perpetuity like the original Colony, or, when the 
lease of the New ‘lerritory expires at the end of this cep. 
tury, the Colony itself will have to be given back to Ching 
with that Territory. I can see no other solution ; for it wil] 
be utterly impossible ever again to revert to the state of 
things which obtained prior to 1898. So two questions arise, 
What are we to do about the present ? And what are we to 
do about the future ? 


As regards our policy for the present, there is in my 
opinion no doubt whatever that we must continue to regard 
the New Territory, in Queen Victoria’s words, as “ part and 
parcel of the Colony of Hong Kong” and to administer the 
leased areas “‘ in like manner and for all intents and purposes 
as if they had originally formed part of the Colony.” But 
there is one problem in this connection which has still to be 
solved. It concerns the tenure of Crown lands and is of 
vital importance to the future of the New Territory. On this 
subject Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in a despatch dated January 6, 1899, wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ Seeing that the territory is held under lease for 
89 years, the question of freehold grants does not arise and 
the land should be leased for stated periods, not exceeding the 
term which I have laid down in the case of the present Colony, 
with power of resumption on fair terms, if the public service 
requires it.” Now land in the original Colony is usually 
leased for a period of 99 years renewable for one further such 
period on a revised rental. Freehold grants are never made; 
but, in order to encourage development, very long leases are 
sometimes issued in very special cases. For example, when 
Messrs. Butterfield and Swire applied for land in Hong Kong 
island on which to construct their dry dock, shipbuilding yard, 
wharves and sugar refinery, they requested and were granted 
a lease for §89 years. Under Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s in- 
structions nothing of that kind is at present possible in the 
New Territory. So enterprise is severely crippled. Land 
situated in the New Territory can at present (1938) only be 


leascd for 61 years; next year the term will be 60 years, and j 
so it goes on diminishing. Plainly conditions in this respect} j 


will get worse from year to year; and it is high time that 
remedy should be found, for otherwise all development in the 
New Territory will scon be brought to a standstill. 

Now in the Convention of 1898 China made the following 
stipulation: ‘It is further understood that there will be no 
expropriation or expulsion of the inhabitants of the district 
included within the extension, and that, if land is required 
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for public offices, fortifications, or the like official purposes, 
it shall be bought at a fair price.” With respect to this 
stipulation Mr. Joseph Chamberlain wrote in his despatch 
above quoted: ‘‘ The examination into titles should not be 
of too technical a nature and where lengthened occupation 
or improvements can be shown, with no adverse claims from 
private individuals, a Government title shall be granted, even 
ifno other is forthcoming. Security for all reasonable rights 
in regard to land will be a great inducement to content and 
loyalty and to the popularising of British rule.” These 
instructions were faithfully observed in the land settlement 
made in the New Territory during the years immediately 
following the British occupation. An accurate cadastral 
survey was carried out. Every occupant of land was 
summoned in turn to the District Land Offices, examined 
as to the nature of his title and given a certified extract from 
the Crown Lease schedules, describing those lots which it 
appeared after inquiry that he really owned. This work was 
completed in 1906, when the land settlement was at last over ; 
and, since then, the land registers have systematically been 
kept up to date. So the ownership of every plot of ground 
in the New Territory, no matter how small, is exactly known. 
All Crown Leases granted in the course of this settlement were 
fora tenure of 75 years from July 1, 1898, renewable “ for the 
further term of 24 years less three days without payment of 
any fine or premium therefor.” Now, of course, if before the 
end of this century the British Crown becomes possessed of 
the New Territory in perpetuity, as it is of the original Colony, 
then the term of all these Crown Leases can easily be adjusted 
by the Hong Kong Government in conformity with the 
practice obtaining in the island, each case being dealt with 
on its merits, and no further difficulty will arise. But, if we 
make the assumption—which, I trust, may not be realised — 
that at the close of this century the New Territory will revert 
to China, even then I can see no reason why we should be 
compelled by such an assumption to restrict the term of lease 
in the New Territory in a manner in which it is not restricted 
in the original Colony. We are, I suggest, entitled to assume 
that, if and when the New Territory reverts to China, the 
Chinese authorities of that day will treat private owners of 
land—they are for the most part Chinese—with the same 
scrupulous consideration which we ourselves displayed in 
1899 and the ensuing years. The Chinese Government itself 
stipulated in the Convention of 1898 that there should be no 
expropriation or expulsion of the inhabitants of the New 
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Territory ; and in any negotiations for retroceding that 
Territory H.M.’s Government will, of course, similarly stipu- 
late that all Crown Leases within it granted by the Governor 
of Hong Kong to private persons or companies, whether 
Chinese or not, must be carefully respected. Moreover, al] 
beneficial occupation, development and improvements in the 
New Territory, while it is under British rule, will inure to the 
advantage of the Chinese Government as the reversion 
landlord; so the Chinese Government could not but look 
with favour on measures taken by the British authorities to 
enrich this leased territory. It is indeed quite contrary to 
the interests of China that the Hong Kong Government 
should handicap further progress in the New Territory by 
an annual reduction of one year in the term of Crown leases 
issued therein. Therefore, we should not in my opinion 
hesitate to grant leases in that territory for terms exceeding 
the period of its lease to Great Britain under the Convention; 
and I can see no reason why this should not be done at once 
by unilateral action. As a means of reassuring lessees, who 
intend to undertake some large enterprise for the develop- 
ment of an area situated in the New Territory, and who on 
that account require a prolonged tenure of land, in order to 
safeguard their investment, there might well be inserted in 
the Crown lease a special clause to the effect that H.M’s 
Government will stipulate in any treaty for retrocession of the 
area in question to China that the reversionary landlord shall 
respect the conditions of the lease. 


I cannot, however, believe that the British Empire will 
abandon Hong Kong ; and it follows that the New Territory 
also must be retained. How is this to be done? Obviously 
the first step must be an exposition of the dilemma, now con- 
fronting Hong Kong, for the information of all citizens of the 
British commonwealth of nations. Very few Britishers know 
the facts; and, without such knowledge, it is not possible 
that instructed public opinion should be applied to the solu- 
tion of the problem. But in the New Territory itself the 
Chinese well understand the situation, and from time to time 
they grow very anxious about it, as, for instance, in 1927. 
On January 4 in that year the British concession at Hankow 
on the Yangtze had been ignominiously surrendered to 4 
Chinese mob, incited by Kuo-min-tang, that is Nationalist, 
agitators. On August 23 in the previous year Comrade Sun 
Fo had made the speech at Canton, from which I have 
already quoted, and in which, after describing the British as 
“robbers” and “ pirates,” he went on to say: ‘‘ We must 
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gmbine together and advance to strike the robbers and kill 
the pirates. In particular, we must retake all the concessions 
and overthrow British imperialism.” The Kuo-min-tang at 
that time published at regular intervals a journal on the cover 
of which was always a picture of the peak at Hong Kong with 
the rising sun of Chinese Nationalism behind it. Moreover, 
we had been obliged for more than two years to protect our 
plice-stations in the New Territory against Chinese attack 
by barbed-wire entanglements and machine guns. We had, 
in fact, owing to the truculence of Canton pickets along our 
frontier been engaged, for the defence of our villagers, in a 
sort of desultory warfare ; sniping was quite frequent. Under 
these circumstances, early in 1927, the elders of the New 
Territory and prominent Chinese citizens of Hong Kong asked 
me, as Governor, for an assurance that H.M.’s Government 
had no intention of surrendering either the New Territory 
or the Colony itself to China. They had, of course, no wish 
to be handed over to the tender mercies of the Canton Soviet 
and Borodin, its Russian “ high adviser.” The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies authorised me to give this assurance ; 
and it was, I know, received with real thankfulness and relief 
by the Chinese community. But how little of all this is 
known to Britishers outside Hong Kong! 


Ten years have passed ; and now, writhing in the grip of 
Japanese ruthlessness, even the most rabid Chinese National- 
ists—the word “‘ Xenophobes ” would be a better description 
—have come to realise that, after all, great practical benefits 
accrue to them from the existence of several foreign treaty 
ports in China as well as of a British colony on the coast of 
Kuangtung. ‘The time is, therefore, opportune for the con- 
sideration of this subject ; and it is clear that, as the result 
of the present warfare between Japan and China, one of two 
things must happen. Either there will, or there will not, 
emerge a Chinese Government which can be recognised by 
H.M.’s Government as the legitimate heir to the Convention, 
which was signed at Peking on July 9, 1898, for the lease of 
the New Territory to Great Britain. If such a Chinese 
Government does not emerge, then in my opinion the New 
Territory should be annexed forthwith by Great Britain under 
a Royal Order-in-Council. There is precedent for such action 
in the case of this very Convention. It originally contained 
a proviso that Great Britain should have sole jurisdiction 
over “the newly-leased territory,” save that within the 
walled town of Kowloon, just beyond the frontier of the 
Colony itself, Chinese officials should have civil jurisdiction 
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“except so far as may be inconsistent with the military 
requirements for the defence of Hong Kong.” Now arrange 
ments had been made with the then Viceroy at Canton that 
the British flag would be hoisted in the New Territory on 
April 17, 1899. Nevertheless, when the time came, armed 
resistance to British occupation of the leased territory was 
offered by Chinese troops with the connivance of the Viceroy 
himself. This opposition was quickly overcome; but, jn 
view of the infraction of the Convention and the obvious risk 
to law and order, if Chinese officials were allowed to retain 
jurisdiction at the edge of Hong Kong harbour, the Queen-ip- 
Council issued from her Court at Windsor on December 27, 
1899, an order declaring that the exercise of jurisdiction b 
Chinese officials in the walled town of Kowloon had “ been 
found to be inconsistent with the military requirements for 
the defence of Hong Kong,” revoking such jurisdiction 
accordingly, and directing that for the term of the lease this 
town should be part and parcel of the Colony of Hong Kong 
in like manner as the rest of the New Territory. Ever since, 
the walled town of Kowloon has been so regarded ; and the 
unilateral action then taken by H.M.’s Government has been 
entirely justified by the result. Similarly, in the eventuality 
now presupposed, a Royal Order-in-law would declare that 
the Chinese Government, which authorised the lease of the 
New Territory, had disappeared, leaving no legitimate suc- 
cessor, and that in the circumstances the territory leased 
under the Convention of 1898 would in future form part and 
parcel of the Colony of Hong Kong in like manner as if it had 
been included in the original cession by the Emperor of China. 


But, alternatively, if at the end of the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict, there should emerge a Chinese Government 
which can be recognised by H.M.’s Government de jure and 
de facto as heir to the Convention of 1898, then an attempt 
should be made to settle this vital problem of Hong Kong 
without further delay. The retrocession of the Colony with 
its New Territory would not in my opinion be any real 
advantage to China, but rather a loss. Hong Kong is the 
one and only outpost in the Far East, from which British 
influences can reach China with any degree of effectiveness; 
and, if Hong Kong were surrendered, our relationship to China 
would be so distant as to become inappreciable. Moreover, 
the whole Colony of Hong Kong, including the New Territory, 
is but a tiny dot on the map of China, to which its retrocession 
would add nothing at all commensurable with the loss of the 
friendly day-to-day co-operation of a close European neigh: 
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hour. Men of goodwill ought, therefore, betimes to seek a 
gttlement of this problem by endeavouring to formulate (the 
goner, the better) terms upon which China can honourably 

e to the cession of the New Territory in perpetuity to 
Great Britain. 

In conclusion I would add that it is not by making Hong 
Kong impregnable—though, as I look at the present world 
dtuation in the Far East, I heartily wish that I could think 
of Hong Kong as impregnable—nor is it by any display of 
our strength at sea, on land or in the air, not by selling British 
goods to China, that we shall be respected and welcomed 
among the Chinese. We must regain our moral and intel- 
lectual prestige in China, sadly impaired by much 
that has happened since the Great War; and I am 
convinced that it is the University of Hong Kong which should 
be the chief bond of union between the two races, British and 
Chinese, by whose co-operation the island of Hong Kong has 
been converted in less than a century from the barren abode 
of a few fisher-folk into one of the greatest shipping ports of 
the world. The University of Hong Kong is by no means a 
colonial concern only. It is an asset of the utmost value to 
the British Empire in the Far East, where it is, as one of its 
most distinguished Chinese graduates called it, “a great 
British lighthouse built upon the most prominent rock upon 
the China coast in the darkest age of Asia.” Surely Dr. Lim 
Boon-keng did not ask too much, when he urged the British 
Empire to ** see that this British lighthouse should be properly 
and efficiently lighted.” 


C. CLEMENTI. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE PACTS 


To be expedient and permanent, a pact, or contract, between 
two parties must benefit both parties. Should it prove 
detrimental to either it would quickly be denounced. Similarly 
an international trade pact, which obviously involves an 
exchange of commodities between two peoples, will be 
acceptable only if it can be shown that the importation of 
these commodities advantages both peoples. 

American enthusiasts for the much-discussed Anglo-U.8, 
Trade Treaty avowedly hope that it will lead to Great Britain 
importing more American foodstuffs—more wheat, flour, rice 
and other cereals, more canned fruit and fish, more dried 
fruits, etc. As a quid pro quo for this admittedly great 
benefit to agricultural America it has been suggested that, 
without injury to industrial America, lost markets may be 
profitably opened to Britain, the increased sales of English 
. goods in the American market to comprise inter alia fine yarns, 
mule-spun from Egyptian cotton, worsted and woollens, 
cotton lace, table damask and handkerchief linen. 

At first sight this proposed international transaction 
sounds most alluring. Great Britain’s languishing textile 
industry, which is chiefly devoted to export, might be resus- 
citated. On second thoughts, however, it becomes apparent 
that, unless our people manage to consume more food than 
heretofore, unless British bellies expand, British exports 
as a whole would not expand. Great Britain would merely 
export textiles to pay for American-grown foodstuffs instead 
of exporting some different manufactures to pay for Empire- 
grown, or other foreign, foodstuffs. 

Consequently, at the risk of being classed with “ Tariff 
lobbyists,” who, to quote the New York Herald Tribune, 
“while zealous in defence of their personal ends, have not 
been notable for their capacity to think as national econo- 
mists,” let us inquire whether such a change in the character 
of Britain’s exports would truly serve the national economy. 

A thoughtful national economist would hardly deny that 
both wages and dividends vary considerably from one industry 
to another in every industrial country. As regards Great 
Britain, our quinquennial Census of Production reveals the 
fact that the net increment per worker per annum—said 
increment naturally determining the reward of labour and 
the return on capital—is high in the great engineering, 
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jutomobile and dyestuffs industries, the progressive technical 
industries which demand skill and brains, and low in the 
textile and mining industries, the stereotyped mechanical 
industries which call mainly for manual dexterity and brawn. 
Nor is this condition of things peculiar to England. It is 
equally manifest in U.S.A. and Germany, in Italy and France. 

Further, according to a second governmental publication— 
to wit, The Annual Statement of the Trade of the United King- 
dom—-Great Britain is now exporting to Empire countries a 
rapidly increasing quantity of machinery of all sorts, electrical 
apparatus, motor cars, aeroplanes and fine chemicals, the 
products of these very technical industries. 

But a diminution in England’s importation of Empire 
foodstuffs or any whittling of Empire Preference is bound 
to diminish England’s exportation to Empire countries of 
such highly remunerative manufactures. And, since the 
substitute foodstuffs from U.S.A. are to be paid for with 
relatively unremunerative manufactures, the change in the 
character of British exports would result in lower wages for 
British workmen and smaller profits for British capitalists. 
In plain language, the Anglo-American Trade Pact would 
injure industrial Britain for the benefit of agricultural 
America. 

As for the peoples of the Empire who are invited to 
sacrifice to the United States a share of Great Britain’s profit- 
able market for foodstuffs, it would be difficult to find a 
compensatory advantage in this Trade Agreement. 

It must be candidly confessed, of course, that the foregoing 
argument is deplorably low-brow, yet it may be doubted 
whether a commercial treaty which definitely enriches the 
people of one country at the expense of the people in another 
country can be deemed reciprocal, or be regarded, as the 
Canadian Minister of Public Works is reported to regard it, 
as “a measure which would assure international under- 
standing and bring about a world peace.” On the contrary, a 
trade pact on these lines is far more likely to foster resentment, 
and in no way contributes to a realisation of the ideals of 
inter-state commerce, ideals which were clearly enunciated 
in the days when economic nationalism was not considered 
incompatible with international amity : ‘‘ To seek such things 
as we lacke, as also to carry unto them such things as they 
lacke, so that hereby not only commoditie may insue both to 
them and to us, but also an indissoluble and perpetual league 
of friendship.” 


J. S. Hxecur. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND BUSINESS 


Two points in the American business-political situation 
stand out, as of prime interest to us. One of these is the 
undoubted effect of the American trade recession on our own 
incomes, employment, and, therefore, lives. If the American 
situation deteriorates further, or is long drawn out, British 
industry is bound to suffer. And, of course, not only ours, 
The hotel-keepers of France and Switzerland, the diamond 
trade in South Africa and Amsterdam, the shoe manufacturers 
in Czechoslovakia, for example, will also suffer. 

The second point is in regard to the success or failure 
of the great experiments in “ planned economy” in the 
United States. These were meant, and advertised, to lift 
the country out of the great depression, and put it on a 
permanent basis of prosperity and happiness. They were 
intended not only to produce recovery but to equalise social 
and economic opportunity, remove unfair conditions, and 
correct the capitalistic mechanism. As Mr. H. G. Wells 
has said, the New Deal was a magnificent promise, and it 
evoked a mighty volume of hope. 

I believe that the New Deal measures, as administered, 
have largely failed of their purpose, and, more than that, 
have been the chief cause of the present unhappy condition of 
America. It seems that the connection between the American 
slump and Mr. Roosevelt’s measures can be demonstrated 
as a matter largely of cause and effect. I have tried to 
analyse the situation without bias. And it appears that 
the results of the great attempts at planning and regimentation 
of industry contain important lessons for us and _ other 
democratic countries, for our own governance in the future, 

It has been said in various quarters that the American 
tailspin, beginning last August, is difficult to understand, 
Mr. Wells wrote that this recent depression ‘ has been the 
most surprising thing in the world. It has been like the 
unaccountable failure of an engine.” With all deference to 
a great man, it would seem that the facts of record go far 
towards explaining it. 

Mr. Wells was in America for two months last Autumn. 
So was I, and while I did not have his advantage of lunching 
with the President, I think I know more about America 
and Americans than he does, from long previous experience. 
He suggests no causes for the present troubles except that 
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Mr. Roosevelt is Olympian in character, floating above the 
level of ordinary life, and that he relied on the Brain Trust 
to advise him, and got a confused answer. I suggest that 
Jainer answers than the above can be found. While Ameri- 
can business did not foresee its coming troubles last summer, 
nevertheless the causes are in the record, to be picked out 
now. Let us examine them briefly. 

To go back to the beginning, Mr. Roosevelt came first 
into oftice in the depths of depression, with thousands of 
banks closing their doors, and business paralysed. The steps 
that he took first, forceful and bold, but necessary, won the 
admiration and support of the whole country. The financial 
und industrial people, who had thought, with the Theodore 
Roosevelts, that ‘‘ Franklin is a wild maverick,” reconstructed 
their views. He soon placed himself in an impregnable 
position, with a tremendous following, as the one authentic 
Moses destined to lead America to the promised land. 

The first measures were taken pursuant to powers given 
to him, like a war-time President, for the duration of the 
emergency. As, however, the worst of the emergency passed, 
and industry began to gct back on its feet, an attempt was 
made by the Administration to have those powers made 
permanent. Mr. Roosevelt seemed to think that American 
business had to be constantly instructed and regulated. 
Business began to get more and more restive, saying that it 
would like to have more control of its own affairs. Finally, 
matters came to a more or less open break between the 
President and the industrial and financial leaders. 

To review now some of the New Deal policies, one of the 
chief ones was the lavish spending of public money by the 
authorities on public works, or on anything that would get 
money into circulation, with the idea of increasing buying 
power in the hands of the public. This was known as “ prim- 
ing the pump.” Whatever its efficiency as a temporary 
stimulant, it obviously could not go on for ever, anda 
dangerous time was bound to come when the public spending 
was withdrawn. When this flow of public funds slackened 
last year, private capital, which should have replaced it, did 
not go into industry, because it was frightened by other 
political activities. 

Other New Deal policies were similar, in that they were 
designed to raise prices, raise wages, and raise the incomes 
of large classes of the population, thus increasing the public 
buying power. Raising prices of goods seemed essential in 
1932, since the market price of many commodities was then 
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less than the cost of production. This was accomplished in 
various ways. For example, the gold content of the dollar 
was cut to below 60 per cent. 

Another price-raising scheme was to benefit some of the 
farmers. The prices of certain farm products were raised } 
the payment of bounties to the farmers for restriction of 
production, and by lending Government money on crops 
such as cotton, at valuations above those set by the market, 
Stories were current in America at that time of how much 
more money a farmer could make, by not raising pigs, than by 
raising them. 

However interesting this idea of artificially produced 
scarcity as a producer of wealth may be, as a theory, certain 
difficulties in its management, and ill-effects, may be noted 
as facts. The calculations of the planners were interfered 
with by nature, in producing a very bad crop. They were 
also upset by the farmers, in a contrary sense, in that the 
spend much of their bonus money in buying fertiliser for the 
land they were allowed to cultivate, so that they grew much 
more to the acre than they were expected to do. Export 
markets were largely lost because of the price within the 
country being raised above the world price. And further, 
the “ processing tax,” by which the farmers’ bounties were 
paid, was collected from the processers of the cotton, wheat, 


etc. (until the Supreme Court invalidated the scheme), and] 


was passed on by them to the public in increased costs of 
cloth and bread. 

Another major scheme of price raising, and also of wages 
raising, was the National Recovery Act, which was later 
declared invalid by the Supreme Court. Under this, nearly 
all business and industry were regimented under codes of fair 
dealing, in which minimum wages, working conditions, and 
prices, were regulated. The system was rather liked by 
business men for a time, for it more or less legalised monopoly 
in various industries, and raised prices. It also tended to 
raise wages. But when the Act was invalidated, and free 
markets re-established, business improved almost imme 
diately, and continued to improve until its sudden set-back 
last summer. 

All of these devices, and others, raised prices. But contrd 
of variations within a desired range proved difficult. Prices 
of commodities in 1936 and 1937 climbed out of contrdl 
until the planners, frightened, put on the brakes. And m0 
mechanism either for accelerating or braking a great economit 
machine, with scientific exactness, seems to be known. The 
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result of the deflationary corrective measures applied in 
America was to start commodity prices down, in America 
and elsewhere, on a precipitous decline, of which more will be 
said later. 

An important trend of the administration at all times 
has been to give aid and encouragement to the Labour Unions. 
This was proper, according to New Deal theory, both from the 
standpoint of adding to the public buying power and for 
correcting social injustice. Mr. Roosevelt intended to effect a 
redistribution of income, meaning that income should be 
taken away from those who had too much and added to 
those who had too little. In practice, the best organised 
wions have been the chief gainers by this policy. Wages 
increased considerably, and strikes became more and more 
prevalent, with about twenty-five hundred in 1937. The 
“sit-down ”’ strike was introduced, and, with more than tacit 
encouragement from the ‘“ New Deal,” considerably dis- 
organised industry. Labour, formerly highly efficient, became 
much less so. An article in the Readers’ Digest for January, 
1938, gives many instances of working people refusing to do 
more than a minimum of work, on the ground that “ we 
have a union now, and they are afraid to fire us.” One case 
cited was of moving vanmen, now paid by the hour instead 
of by the job, taking twice as long to get a load out of storage 


as they did to put it in a few months previously. 


In this same connection, I was greatly struck, last Novem- 
ber, by the numbers of pickets marching back and forth 
in New York in front of shops, whose methods, they pro- 
claimed, were unfair to Labour. It was said, although I 
do not vouch for it, that picketing had become a recognised 
trade, that the pickets were often not employees of the shop 
they were picketing, but were employed as pickets by the 
union, and were themselves threatening to strike against their 
wmion employers for more wages. Many more instances 
could be given. A report, for example, of recent hearings of a 
Senate committee presents a picture of deplorable conditions 
in the American merchant marine (according to The Times), 
where “‘ discipline seems to have vanished and the control of 
ships to have been transferred to the trade unions,” with 
drunken men at the helm and in the crow’s nest. 

_ The unreasonableness and inefficiency that has developed 
ma good deal of American labour is considered to be chiefly 
due to the New Deal’s encouragement. To again quote The 
Times, comments by the President and his Secretary of 
labour “did much to confirm in the public mind the 
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impression, given by the Administration’s one-sided Laboy 
Relations Act, that the Administration was as partisan for 
Labour as it was hostile to business.” 

As to the “ hostility of the President to business,” it has 
been shown to “ big business ”’ rather than to “ little business,” 
which Mr. Roosevelt has meant to favour, but the measures 
taken against big companies, with the threads of modern 
economic life intertwined as they are, necessarily affect the 
lesser business men and manufacturers as well. And at 4 
recent meeting of the President and a committee of the 
** small business” men it was shown that the little men had 
much the same views as the big ones, in regard to measures 
affecting the business structure. 

One of Mr. Roosevelt’s chief policies has been in regard 
to the electric power companies. He thought, I understand 
with reason, that there were formerly many abuses in this 
field. Holding companies were formed, buying up groups of 
operating companies, and selling the shares of the holding 
company to the public at an inflated value. Therefore he has 
consistently attacked utility holding companies. 


Another line of attack has been by Government com- 
petition, which has, of course, affected both operating and 
holding companies. A huge Government project in the 
Tennessee Valley erected a dam and developed much electric 
power, for the joint purposes of water conservation, flood 
control and power development. As to the power aspect of 
the matter, the President announced that the ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority would sell power at a reasonable profit 
and would thereby serve as a “ yardstick” to show what 
prices the private companies might reasonably charge. New 
Deal supporters say that this and similar developments ar 
great achievements of the forward-looking planning policy, 
giving the benefit of cheap light and power to all, and greatly 
developing the countryside. Many more were projected 
last year. 

The trouble, however, has been that the private utility 
companies in whose territory the Government plants operate 
have been driven nearly into bankruptcy. There is a great 
deal of evidence that the T.V.A. managers, full of enthusiasm 
for the New Deal, have competed most unfairly with the 
private industry. Miss Dorothy Thompson, a well-know 
American publicist, says that the record indicates that, as4 
** yardstick,” the T.V.A. is a hoax, the allocations of costs to 
power being inadequate and arbitrary, the accounting manip 
lated, and the operations so extravagant as to be decreasil 
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Ty.A. net earnings in time of recovery. A method of pro- 
ceeding has been, for example, to suggest to the city of 
Chattanooga that it erect a municipal power plant, and offer 
to donate a considerable part of the cost, and lend the rest 
at very low rates, if the city in return would agree to contract 
for electricity from the T.V.A. instead of the local private 
generating company. 

The effect of this policy of the Government has been, 
in addition to providing the farmers with cheap electricity, 
toimpoverish the shareholders of the private utility companies. 
Moreover, it has so frightened capital that none of it will 
venture into the utility field. This great industry would 
normally be spending large sums each year for replacement 
and additions to plant, giving much employment, and 
stimulating industry. 

Another matter complained of by business is the undis- 
tributed profits tax, which is collected on profits placed to 
surplus or reserve by corporations, at the same rate as on 
profits distributed as dividends. This has greatly frightened 
investors, who ask, pertinently, how the companies can live 
through another lean time if they have no “ fat” to draw on. 

One more point to be mentioned was the reform of the 
Stock Exchange. To prevent the shearing of the lambs, 
by the unfairness of professional operators, is highly desirable. 
Proper regulation, however, cannot safely be done without 
great care, and the Stock Exchange people declare that the 
rather rigorous restrictions imposed on them have resulted 
in producing a very “ thin” market, in which small sales or 
purchases produce disproportionate declines or rises in prices. 

We can now, after this exposition, bring our survey up 
to date. It will be observed that New Deal planning results 
in both raising prices and costs. If prices at which goods 
are sold are raised from an unprofitable level, and costs of 
producing these goods are equally raised, there can be no 
profitable operation. If a small margin of profit is left, and 
the prosperity of consumers generally is increased by raised 
wages, etc., a greater turnover should make greater profits. 
That is the President’s ‘‘ public buying power” theory, 
to which he still resolutely sticks. But people will not buy 
while prices are falling, since they may fall further, and if 
confidence is lacking, if capital is frightened and will not 
invest in tools and plant, conditions are right for continued 
falling prices. The New Deal has not fully considered all 
the psychological factors of the case. 

The beginning of recovery, in America, a couple of years 
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later than in England, was helped by Government spending 
and price-raising, but was retarded by other political planning 
factors. It became more or less a boom in 1937, partly 
through causes operative in England and other countries as 
well. Rising prices of goods and commodities, talk of infla. 
tion, and fear that, largely because of strikes, they could not 
get quick deliveries, caused manufacturers and merchants to 
over-buy—that is, to stock up materials for a considerable 
time ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who had through his whole term of office 
endeavoured to get prices up, now thought that prices of 
durable goods were too high, and said so, last April, adding 
that the Government would greatly decrease its spending in 
lines which would benefit the steel and other durable goods 
industries. This was sufficient to start commodities on a 
steep decline, speculators and holders of unneeded goods 
hastening to reduce their holdings. 

The position was then this. The culmination of the 
upward movement had been reached prematurely, because 
of the forcing up of prices of goods too rapidly. New orders 
for goods, particularly durable goods, began to drop off greatly, 
because of several reasons, the decrease of Government 
buying, in accordance with the President’s instructions, the 
over-bought position, speculative selling of commodities, 
and the jar to confidence caused by the President’s announce- 
ment that prices ought to come down. 

These conditions were not apparent to the public, because 
business actually continued at a high rate until August, 
Really, this activity was chiefly the working off of orders 
standing on the companies’ books. In August the stock 
market crashed, which advertised the fact that something 
was really wrong with the industrial structure. 

At about the same time, the President issued a call for 
an extra session of Congress, to meet in November, to pass 
more radical legislation, including a Wages and Hours Bill, 
a new Farm Bill, and others. The difficulties of doing 
business profitably, as things were, were perfectly apparent, 
because of high costs, due to wages having been forced up 
too rapidly, heavily increased taxation, and lowered effi- 
ciency of labour. The new legislation called for by M. 
Roosevelt would greatly add to costs, if passed, and must 
have greatly increased the fears of business men. The 
depression which Mr. Wells found so unaccountable started 
in September and increased progressively, the country’s steel 
output figures dropping week by week from nearly 90 per cent. 
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to 20 odd per cent. It will be seen that the above causes 
ae chiefly traceable to New Deal policies. 

Since August, the business community has been alternately 
heartened by reports that the President would help to correct 
nditions and evidences that he would do little to help, 
ad that grudgingly. His assistants have blamed the reces- 
gon on a “ strike of capital” and on the power of monopoly. 
They have made speeches about an irreconcilable conflict 
between the power of money and the power of democratic 
instinct. Mr. Roosevelt is willing to amend the corporate 
excess profits tax, to a limited extent only, to benefit small 
business men. That does not satisfy any of the business 
ommunity. He pleads for business to co-operate, and has 
sught conferences with business leaders, but it is evident 
that his ideas and theirs are far apart. He has lately insisted 
that prices of goods should be lowered, but that wages must 
not be decreased. Would it not be better for business and 
labour to co-operate to get back to a basis on which business 
could be done profitably, and labour employed, than to close 
down works? Mr. Roosevelt apparently does not see it. 
But Labour sees it now to quite an extent, and that is a 
favourable factor. 

It is evident from the whole record that economic planning, 
om a large scale, is a most difficult matter, subject to many 
incalculable factors. If attempted, it should be applied 
very carefully, little by little. It has been argued that 
economic planning can never be accomplished successfully 
oa grand scale, except in a nation mobilised for war, and 
the New Deal experiments seem to offer some evidence in 
support of that argument. 

It may be pertinent to quote from one of the opinions of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, of the American Supreme Court : ‘‘ The 
greatest danger to liberty lurks in insidious encroachments 
by men of zeal, well-meaning, but without understanding.” 
The New Deal attempted Recovery and Reform together. 
What business thinks of the Recovery performance may be 
judged from the above account. As to Reform, some ardent 
social workers fear that their causes have been put back by 
the over-zealous New Deal measures, applied politically. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a charming man, and Nero was a monster, 
but some of the President’s critics would say that Nero was 
a better executive of a burning city. He only fiddled. He 
did nothing to fan the flame. 


P. S. 
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MODERN GREECE, WHITHER? 


In the south-eastern corner of Europe, two tendencies ar 
becoming more and more evident. On the one hand relations 
between the countries by the Balkan pact, Yugoslavia 
Roumania, Greece and Turkey, and the more recent treaty 
between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, have steadily improved; 
on the other democratic institutions are very much at a 
discount. The Government of M. Kiossiavanov, in Bulgaria, 
though elections are promised, is a benevolent despotism ; 
in Yugoslavia, despite the instance of a parliament, there is a 
veiled dictatorship ; recent events in Roumania show a trend 
towards Fascism, and in Greece the last eighteen months have 
witnessed a frank extra-parliamentary régime by Decrees, 
which is the purpose of this article to discuss. 

Before dealing with the present highly interesting position 
of Greece, it is necessary to give a brief historical résumé, 
King George II, called to the throne after the second abdica- 
tion of his father in October, 1922, found himself a pawn in 
the hands of ambitious generals who had judicially murdered 
five of their opponents for pretended responsibility in the 
Asia Minor disaster. After a reign of some fifteen months 
the King was invited to leave the country, pending a plebiscite, 
with scant courtesy, and a majority voted for a republic, due 
mainly to the vote of the refugees from Ionia or to royalist 
abstentions. 

The Hellenic republic, proclaimed in April, 1924, hada 
stormy and inglorious existence of eleven and a half years, 
At its outset it was disavowed by M. Venizelos. The ambitious 


General Pangalos seized power in 1925 and ruled as a Dictator} i 
for a year. Later M. Venizelos took control, and things} i 


slightly improved. The Royalist party was split in two, the 
larger portion being known as the Populist party under M. 
Tsaldaris, the smaller the Eleutherophones (Free Speech) 
under General Metaxas, whose devotion to the house of 
Glucksburg was unwavering. Gradually popular opinion 
turned in favour of the Royalists. M. Tsaldaris obtained a 
majority in 1932, after a one-day dictatorship by the notorious 
General Plastiras. 


Whether the republicans were afraid that M. Tsaldars} y 


would attempt to restore the King, or whether they merely 
wanted to enjoy the sweets of office again, cannot be said, 
but in the spring of 1935 the Averoff, the best vessel in the 
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Greek navy, revolted and took the Republican leaders to 
(rete, which also rose together with some of the islands. 
There were disturbances both in Athens and in Salonika. 
M. Tsaldaris entrusted the Government forces to General 
Kondylis, a proved general of somewhat fickle political beliefs, 
a former republican, who defeated the half-hearted rebels in 
Eastern Macedonia, the ringleaders taking refuge in Bulgaria 
with the loot from the local banks. The islands surrendered, 
and M. Venizelos fled from his native country for the last 
time, a pitiful ending to a great career. M. Tsaldaris treated the 
rebels mercifully, there being very few executions, but rebel 
officers were summarily dismissed, a not unjust proceeding. 

After the fall of the revolt everyone expected another 
plebiscite to recall the King. King George had spent most 
of his exile in London, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
our royal family, and made hosts of friends by his winning 
personality. At the time of the civil war he was actually in 
India, and gave no sign to his followers. He would not 
return, he said, without an overwhelming majority in his 
favour. M. Tsaldaris was over cautious, and made no move, 
and by the autumn the patience of General Kondylis came to 
an end. He dismissed the Prime Minister, persuaded the 
Assembly to declare the republic at an end, and instituted 
aCrowned Democracy. A plebiscite early in November, 1935, 
gave an overwhelming royalist majority even in Crete. 

The King accepted the verdict of the nation. A delegation 
waited on him in London to invite his return. We can imagine 
the emotion with which he received it. He reached his native 
country on November 25, 1935, after an absence of nearly 
twelve years, and at once had to solve a difficult problem. 
The veteran Liberal leader gave his blessing to the change 
of régime, after the generous amnesty on which the King 
insisted (which included M. Venizelos himself): all those 
imprisoned for their part in the civil war were to be set free, 
as he wished to be King of the whole nation, not of a faction, 
and this has been the keynote of his reign. 


General Kondylis failing to make the King a puppet, as 
he had anticipated, retired and started to form a party of 
his own, the “‘ radicals.” King George selected M. Demerdijis, 
who was not a party man but a highly respected personality, 
as his successor. The Assembly was dissolved. New elections 


.} Were held with the result that out of 300 seats the two Anti- 


Venizelist parties of M. T'saldaris and Kondylis, plus a few 
Heutherophones of General Metaxas, and the Liberal party 
with its quasi-republican allies, were almost equal in numbers, 
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the balance being held by 15 Communist deputies, The 
elections were singularly fair, and proportional representation 
was adopted. No new ministry could be formed, so ¥, 
Demerdjis carried on till April, when unfortunately he died, 
Death bore heavily on Greece that spring. General Kondylis 
died of apoplexy; then M. Venizelos, still absent from 
Greece, M. Tsaldaris, ex-president Zaimis, M. Papannastiou, 
all passed away. Failing to obtain a stable ministry from the 
other party leaders, the King sent for M. Metaxas, who was 
Vice-President to M. Demerdjis, a man of the utmost probity, 
but up to the present more remarkable as a soldier than as a 
politician. With seven supporters only in the Assembly, 
he subsequently obtained of the warring elements the right 
to carry on till September without Parliament. 


Meanwhile the Communists pervaded the whole count: 
with their insidious propaganda. They attempted to strike 


a bargain with M. Sophoulis and his Liberals, which was only J . 


arrested by premature publication. They caused two general 
strikes in the summer of 1936 in Athens, the Pirzus, Salonika 
and Kavalla, involving thousands of workmen and paralysing 
the tobacco trade. A bad harvest assisted their machina- 
tions. To counter their actions M. Metaxas passed a Bill for 
compulsory arbitration, which of course was anathema to 
their plans. In reply they planned another general strike of 
vast dimensions. The Government got wind of this plot. 
The King was then on a well-earned holiday in Corfu. His 
Prime Minister begged him to dissolve the Assembly and 
agree to a dictatorship to crush the Communist peril. Reluct- 
ant was the King to agree to this course: he had been taught 
to value constitutional government, but in such a crisis there 
was no alternative, and he signed the decree. The Fourth of 
August ushered in a new régime. 


The condition of the country was deplorable at the time 


of the coup déiat. The budget was not balanced, aggravated] ; 


by the bad harvest. Unemployment was increasing, the army 
and navy and civil service affected by Communist propa- 
ganda. A continuance of constitutional government, even if 
new elections had given a clear majority to M. Metaxas, could 
only have afforded fresh opportunities for civic disorders 

It has been urged by Left opponents of the régime that 
the liberty of the press has been abolished, that politicians 
have been relegated without trial to the Aegean islands, and 
discussion of politics in the open is unwise with agents of the 
Government listening. It must be admitted that this critr 
cism is not unfounded. Articles in the papers are subject to 
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ensorship ; there are no doubt politicians in the islands who 
yould prefer to be voicing their grievances in the Athenian 
cafés, and there are rather severe restrictions on the export 
of currency, which Greece is not the only country to adopt. 
Taxation is no doubt increased, but when the actions of the 
Metaxas Government are enumerated no one could blame 
it for this. 

The bedrock of the Metaxas programme would appear to 
an outside observer to be based upon the ideals of classical 
Greece. I fear that the chief of the Government—he dislikes 
the word dictator—is not proposing to revive the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, or the worship of the Olympian gods ; but 
he is anxious that the modern Greeks should be no whit 
inferior in physique to their far-off ancestors of the days of 
Pericles or Leonidas. 

A new educational programme, dated to come into effect 
in September of last year (1937) is designed to inculcate 
healthy courage and self-confidence into the minds of the 
Greek youth. All educational establishments have been 
brought under the authority of the University of Education 
and Cults. It is intended that the younger generation will, by 
methods of specialization, learn how to proceed with the more 
intensive cultivation of the land, the development of fisheries 
and stock farming, the exploitation of forests, etc. School 
buildings are now to be modernized or rebuilt, 80 million 
drachmas being allotted for this purpose. They are to be 
equipped with playgrounds, gymnasia and baths. Special 
attenton is being paid to physical education. The Diadoche 
Prince Paul, has taken a particular interest in the national 
_— of Greek youth, being patron of the National 

nion. 

Financially the work of the Government has been profit- 
able: the budget showed a deficit of 1,200 million drachmas 
in August, 1936, but thanks to the competent stewardship of 
M. Zavitsianos, the first Finance Minister, and his successors, 
economies have been effected to the amount of 1,600 million 
drachmas. There is now no waste in political graft, no 
sinecures for jobbing politicians. 

In the domain of labour perhaps the Government of 
M. Metaxas has proved most effective. Relations between 
employers and employed have been put on a better footing. 
A prominent labour leader was made Under-Secretary for 
Labour. Unemployment, which had reached in 1934 the total 
of 162,000 sank to 74,000 in 1936. Owing to compulsory 
arbitration and the collapse of Communism no strikes or 
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lock-outs have deprived the worker of his hours of labour 
There is a feeling of stability in the industrial life of Greece 
Minimum salaries have been fixed for private officials and 
industrial workers. Unemployment and disease insurance 
subsidised by the State, a generous scaling down of agrarian 
debts with cancellation of past interest due to the State, g 
cost of living bonus, an eight hours’ day for 22 great indus. 
tries, with soup kitchens for the unemployed, have brought to 
the workers more tangible benefits than scores of years of 
so-called democratic rule. 

In the realm of health the Government has set aside 500 
million drachmas to deal with malaria, tuberculosis and other 
scourges. The malarial marshes of the Struma and Achelous 
are being drained, and other sanitary works carried out in 
Crete and the Cyclades. The hospitals, too, have not been 
neglected, and special attention has been given to maternity 
services. 

An under-secretaryship for Press and Tourism has been 
inaugurated. This bureau will deal with conditions in hotels, 
Lotteries in the press have been abolished. 

In Public Works, apart from the draining works in Mace- 
donia, the waters of the Peneius in Thessaly have been regu- 
lated by hydraulic dams to give an adequate supply of water 
in the dry season and to prevent inundation in the rains. 
His Majesty was present at the opening of this work. New 
roads are being started, and two railways at least, linking 
Thessaly with the Western Macedonia line at Florina and 
Verria via Kozani and Kailar, are to be constructed. Grain 
elevators have been installed at the Pireeus, and buildings at 
Athens, and other cities bear witness to the restless energy 


of the Metaxas Government. 
At the end of the Republic the armed forces were divided 
into two irreconcilable blocs, to which was added a red ulcer 
of Communism spreading through the junior ranks. The 
army and navy are now purged, loyal to their flag ant 
Monarch, and adequately disciplined. The recent army 
manceuvres, witnessed by the King, Premier and Royal 
family, showed the great keenness evinced by all concerned 
The international situation, too, has compelled Greece t# 
spend ill-spared money on armaments, which have prevent 
her offering more than 46 per cent. to foreign creditors on h 
external debt, rather more than a “ token” payment. 
Private subscriptions have been pouring in from all ove 
Greece for the Aviation service, totalling millions of drachmas 
This is a brief summary of the achievements of the Meta: 
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rgime in fifteen months. It is only the beginning of a com- 
rehensive programme for the improvement of the country, 
but there is no sign of any slackening of effort on the part 
of the Government. General Metaxas is relatively an old 
rian | man, 66 years, but from his untiring energy—he works at 
te, a | least 15 hours a day, and revels in it—one would assume 
dus. | that he was half his age. When recovering from influenza 
nt to | he said jocularly that he would miss the delightful rumours 
's of | which were circulating in Athens about his health or his 
relations with the Sovereign. 

500 Papers of the Left in England complain about the excessive 
ther | trade of Greece with Germany. No other country but Germany 
lous | will take adequate supplies of Greece’s surplus tobacco. If 
it in} our Government would guarantee to take a certain proportion 
been} of the Macedonian tobacco, it would be found that Greece 
nity | would be more than willing to accept British goods, engineering 
products, armaments, coal, etc. 

been It is necessary to cast a glance on the foreign relations 
tels, | of Greece. King George has great sympathy with our country 
where he spent his exile with patience and dignity. The late 
lamented Alexander of Yugoslavia was a personal friend of the 
Greek monarch. The marriage of the Diadoche to the daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick has strengthened the bonds with 
Germany. The recent visit of M. Metaxas to Ankara has shown 
that the two secular enemies, Hellas and Turkey, are now 
animated by mutual goodwill and admiration. Kemal Ataturk 
is indeed a statesman of the first rank, and will live in history 
as a ruler who understood the arts of peace as well as those of 
war, a generous foe and a staunch friend. 

It remains to speak of Bulgaria. Relations between the 
two countries have not been too cordial in the past thirteen 
hundred years. Language, religion and territorial rivalry 
have sundered them in the past. Bulgaria is still out of the 
Balkan Bloc where her presence is vital; but there are not 
wanting signs of a cultural understanding between the two 
countries. Organized tourists have been reciprocally welcomed. 
The youths of the two nations meet and strive in friendly 
athletic rivalry. No official pronouncements have been made, 
but the Bulgarian press sympathetically chronicles the work 
of King George and M. Metaxas. King Boris and King George 
are both such sympathetic characters that a meeting between 
them may more quickly result in better relations than the 
tortuous channels of diplomacy. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that the Greek Government will be able to meet the 
Bulgarian demands for a convenient outlet to the Aegean Sea, 
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this, whether at Salonika or Dedeagatch (Alexandropol) 
might meet all Bulgaria’s commercial requirements. 

Is the Metaxas régime likely to endure? To judge from 
the remarkable ovations which the Sovereign and his Premier 
have received wherever they have appeared, the count 
would seem to desire no change. Since his return King 
George has visited Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, the Aegean 
islands, and the Peloponnese, and has met with the warmest 
welcome everywhere; the reception of King and Premier 
in Crete, the home of Venizelos, was truly remarkable. Streets 
in every city have been re-named Basileus Georgios II, 
Metaxas, or 4 August. For the first time the lower classes are 
really being cared for by the Government, and in return 
for this the excitements of political strife are surely well lost, 

Ever since classical times, “ Stasis”’ or civic strife has 
been the curse of Greece. Oligarchs versus democrats in every 
city, the rivalry of Athens and Sparta and Thebes in the great 
days of Greek history, have vitiated the bravery of Greek 
soldiers and the statesmanship of the leaders of Hellas. In 
the wars for Independence each leader strove in by no means 
friendly rivalry. In the Balkan Wars there was temporary 
union, but Royalist and Venizelist opposed one another 
desperately in the World War. 

To this internecine conflict the King and General Metaxas 
offer an alternative, and despite the world-long Greek thirst 
for political strife, it is to be hoped that Greece will at least 
give the attempt the trial. One cannot visualize Greece asa 
permanently semi-fascist state. The Greeks are not discipline 
conscious like the Germans, not accustomed to tyranny like 
the Italians before the Risorgimento, but their intelligence will 
hardly fail to discern that General Metaxas’ experiment is a 
patriotic one, possibly the only alternative to anarchy ; yet 
the recent arrest of political leaders by the Government and 
threats of a rigid dictatorship in the future are not reassuring. 
Nothing can be learnt of the state of affairs in Athens with the 
strict Press censorship, and only wild rumours come from neigh- 
bouring capitals. If M. Metaxas proposes to enact the rile 
of Mussolini with King George in the part of Victor Emanuel, 
he will lose all his popularity and his fall will be certain. 

That Hellas may, still under the xgis of her high-minded 
Sovereign, regain the glories of classical days in prosperity 
and peace with her neighbours, with a contented people, 
is the hope of every philhellene, whatever his political 
opinions. 


KENNETH LEDWABD. 
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LABOUR CAMPS 


Tan name “‘ Labour Camp” is being used to-day in every 


country in the world where there is unemployment; it is 
gradually becoming used as loosely as “the dole” and this 
applies especially to England. 

Only in Great Britain is there no such thing, in the real 
sense of the term, as a Labour Camp, run in connection with 
the Government. The Ministry of Labour differentiates very 
wisely ; there are Training Centres and local Training Centres 
and Instructional Centres, which used to be termed Recon- 
ditioning Centres. Properly speaking, only the latter could 
be considered Labour Camps, in the popular meaning of 
the name, but it is as well to study the other organisations, 
which people consider as Labour Camps in this country, and 
which are much more popular. 

The whole subject is coming to the fore at the present 
moment, in view of an increasing unemployment and the 
possible necessity of some form of conscription in this country. 
Mr. Boothby, in a speech in his Constituency a few weeks ago, 
advocated compulsory Labour Camps for all young men in 
Great Britain; he said that there could be no confusion 
between such Labour Camps and military conscription ; but 
he went on to point out that a little training in the use of 
arms would be required. It is a fair guess to say that most 
of his listeners must have felt in considerable doubt as to 
where the clear-cut difference which he mentioned was to 
be found. Next day, The Times came out with a strong 
leading article in favour of some fairly vague term of service 
ina Labour Camp. This was followed by a series of letters 
in The Times, one of which I wrote myself and which brought, 
indirectly, a considerably larger correspondence, of which 
only one letter showed disapproval of the idea. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to think from that 
that the idea would not meet with much disapproval in this 
country. There is a very strong element which considers that 
Labour Camps come from Nazi Germany and that they are 
what are called Slave Camps. I have frequently met intelli- 
gent ladies and gentlemen, who are entirely unaware of any 
difference between a German Labour Camp and a German 
Concentration Camp. It is hardly, therefore, to be wondered 
at that there are Communists and others in this country who 
would not scruple to nickname these camps as concentration 
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camps, and this might well lead to the equivalent of a Dear 
Food Election cry. 


It is as well to point out straight away that the Minister 
of Labour has at the present time full powers to send an 
unemployed man to a Labour Camp. That power is, how- 
ever, not enforced and our Socialist friends might remember 
that the only time when it ever was used to any extent was 
during the Socialist Government of 1929 to 1931. Moreover, 
the Socialists might like to remember that in Denmark, where 
there is a Socialist Government, there is compulsory military 
service and anybody who has a conscientious objection to 
doing a year’s military service, is forced instead to do 
eighteen months in a Labour Camp. Within the last year 
unemployment has increased very considerably in Denmark 
and the Danish Government has started up a series of Labour 
Camps for the unemployed which work through the winter 
and the summer; these are real Labour Camps, meant to 
keep people busy. 


The origin of Labour Camps is uncertain, but they have 
received their greatest prominence and been most successful 
in Germany. It is as well to remember that they were in 
existence long before the Nazis came into power and members 
of German Labour Camps not infrequently came over to 
English Camps, run by voluntary organisations in this 
country. At first, the German unemployed youths used to 
come together of their own accord and then go to some local 
landowner and ask him if they could camp on his estates 
and in return they would clear some of the land for him, 
or do some other work which he needed and for which he 
could not afford to pay labour. Some young officers from 
the army, hearing that Labour Camps were compulsory and 
also being a great success in Bulgaria, went in the late 1920's 
to Sofia to study the secret of the success. On their return, 
they decided to develop, in a more organised way, Labour 
Camps that might be connected with future men for the 
Army. Immediately the Churches took the matter up and 
decided to start Labour Camps of their own and then the 
Nazis and the other political parties organised yet other 
camps for their followers. As a result the whole thing 
changed from being a fine national idea into a series of 
sectarian and political camps, where propaganda was part of 
the programme. Although this would seem to have been 4 
great mistake, yet it was the only way in those days of 
division in Germany for Labour Camps to increase. As 4 
result, when the Nazis came into power, you had a movement 
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qhich was still voluntary and which had become thoroughly 
well known throughout the country. 

The Nazis did not make Labour Camps compulsory until 
1935, over two years after their advent to power. They in- 
sisted, probably quite wisely, that all denominational and 
political labour camps should cease and that there should 
only be one national kind, which, of course, was to receive all 
possible propaganda in favour of the Nazi régime. They 
were quite determined to make the camps eventually com- 
pusory though they admitted that the cost might almost 
be prohibitive. ‘They also made a very clear stipulation that 
it would be quite impossible to have successful labour camps 
without trained young men as leaders. And so from the 
beginning of 1933 until 1935 they were busy training young 
men to become leaders and to take this up as a profession. 
There were to be three different kinds of leaders; leaders 
who could teach history and politics on Nazi lines; leaders 
who could teach physical training and leaders who knew all 
about afforestation, road making and land drainage. 

The camps were used and still are used to do works in 
Germany which it is considered are of use to the community, 
but that could not be justified if they were to be carried out 
with fully paid labour. The boys who do the work are only 
paid about 6d. a day, which actually is more than is given 
to the young men in the English training centres. One of 
the first things the Germans did with their voluntary camps 
after the Nazi revolution was to take young men from the 
industrial areas of the Rhineland and send them to the 
furthermost parts of East Prussia. There they were to re- 
claim the land and to open up whole tracts of territory. 
In view of what I am going to suggest later on in this article, 
that is an important point to remember. It meant that 
young men were sent to what they considered almost a 
completely foreign country, although in it their own language 
was spoken. And in that almost foreign country, in which 
they had no particular interest they were doing work which 
would make it possible, either for their own friends to follow 
after and to settle, or else for East Prussians themselves to 
continue profitably a development of those lands. More- 
over, a number of these young men have gone back to settle 
themselves in the East Prussia, about which they first learnt 
when they went there to a camp. 

I might add that I know of only very few young men 
who have gone to a German Labour Camp, who have not 
liked it. Those who were unhappy were either young priests 
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who were definitely badly treated because of their religion 
or else young men of a very sensitive type, who would 
obviously be miserable in such centres. I will further add 
that from all I can hear, the compulsory labour camps for 
women in Germany have not been so successful. They have 
helped to develop a rather coarser type of woman and it is 
quite true that the number of cases where illegitimate babies 
have been born as a result of these camps, although there ig 
official segregation from the men’s camps, has had an 
alarming increase. 

In Italy the work camps, for our purposes, can be con- 
sidered to be carried on on similar lines, with propaganda 
uppermost. 

Far different has been the case in Austria, as might be 
expected from an easy-going people for whom many of our 
fellow-countrymen have much sympathy. The Austrian 
Labour Camps have not had more than about 40 young 
men in each of them, as compared to the hundreds found in 
the German Camps. They were run on the practical lines 
that where a municipality or a County Council wanted to 
have something done, the Government sent down removable 
huts and the necessary paraphernalia, and the district pro- 
vided voluntarily from the neighbourhood a number of 
unemployed young men. These put the pieces of the huts 
together and then settled down to live in them until the local 
work was completed. The pay was, again, of the smallest, 
but the boys were sent home on Saturdays, each with a large 
meat pie and they could, if they wished, especially if they 
were married men, spend the week-ends with their families. 
Nor was there anything to prevent their relatives from 
visiting the camps in “ off” hours during the week. Over a 
quarter of all the unemployed in Austria go to labour camps. 

In England, we have tried to take the best of all these 
systems and at the same time to develop along our own lines. 
Our first training centres were started in 1925 when some of 
them took over from ex-Servicemen’s organisations. The 
money for these training centres was Government money, 
and, therefore, from the Treasury’s point of view, it became 
impossible to develop such centres unless it was quite certain 
that a justifiable percentage of trainees would later on get 
work. To-day, I believe, there are some thirteen of such 
training centres. Unlike the Labour Camps of the Continent, 
they are definitely run with the object of finding new kinds 
_of work for unemployed men; and, until quite recently, they 

have only allowed the physical side to take quite a minor 
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yart in the system. The men chosen have been from the 
ages of 18-45 and after a fairly thorough questioning at their 
local exchanges, these men, always allowing that they are 
willing to go, are sent to a Government Training Centre for 
six months. 


The men live in lodgings approved by the authorities. 
And from the time work is finished in the evening until it 
sarts again next morning, these men are completely their 
own masters. ‘They are fed in the Centre and given a small 
allowance for the rest of the time. The percentage of 
trainees who have found jobs since 1925 has varied from 
90 per cent. to 98 per cent., which is surely a remarkable 
record! But it has been only natural that several of these 
trainees should have wanted to go in for training for a new 
job, without having any real knowledge of whether they were 
capable of the work or not; and the Ministry of Labour 
inspectors are, after all, not infallible and sometimes make 
mistakes in their choice. Lastly, it has been often only too 
obvious that some of the men have previously been too much 
under-fed to be physically capable of the work. 


As a result, since last July it has been decided to start up 
three small local Training Centres, where men from 18-45 
can go daily from their own home. They are collected by 
the Centre’s bus and are sent home in the evening. They 
are given one square meal at midday, forming a specially 
thought-out diet, and a glass of milk before they go home. 
They get free medical attention, free dentures and free 
spectacles. They are almost all found in South Wales and 
in Durham to be suffering from some complaint, which is 
cured if possible ; and only then are they allowed to go to 
a Training Centre where they can have a six months’ course. 
The manager of these local camps judges himself what exactly 
these young men are best fitted to study. In all these Centres 
it is also possible for the young men, if they like, to go on 
to what is officially called an Instructional Centre and what 
the average man would call a Labour Camp. These camps 
are to be found in East Anglia and up in Yorkshire and 
Northumberland and Durham. The average young man 
will not go to them for a variety of reasons. He considers, 
first of all, that as they are, to all intents and purposes, only 
reconditioning centres, he is wasting his time; for the 
Ministry in no way guarantees him a job at the end of the 
period. If he goes away at all, he would prefer to go to a 
Training Camp where he would learn some useful trade. In 
the Instructional Centres, he is usually doing some physical 
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drill and some afforestation or clearing of lands or lang 
drainage. None of these things seem to him to offer a future 
They are also, of necessity, in out-of-the-way places, to which 
no employer is likely to come for workers ; and he is cut of 
from women folk and from the ordinary everyday life of 
his home. 


As it is meant, again, for men of from 18 to 45, those that 
go there will be people who probably have allotments of their 
own at home, or, as unemployed miners in South Wales, have 
the right to pick coal for their families from the pits. If 
they go away for six months, or even only for 12 weeks 
their allotments will go to ruin and there will be no one to 
collect the coal; for the mining companies are very strict 
as to who shall have this right, and it cannot be passed on 
to a son or a brother. They would be willing to risk all 
this for a Training Centre but not for a Reconditioning Centre, 
Lastly, some of them argue that they do not particularly 
want to be reconditioned at the moment. For several years 
they have now led a life of unemployment and they have 
had to cut their diets to meet their pockets and also com- 
pletely to alter their manner of living. If they go away and 
have 12 weeks of a completely different kind of life and then 
have to come back to their previous existence, they will 
merely be starting afresh to go through weeks and months 
of agony, before they have settled down again to their life 
of privation. 

All these are the arguments against Labour Camps; on 
the other side is the fact that for every young man who 
comes back from a Labour Camp there are more volunteer 
immediately afterwards from the friends he has told of his 
experiences. In addition, large numbers of older men have 
told me themselves, sitting in their unemployed homes, how 
they wish some compulsion could be used to send their boys, 
just leaving school or just grown up, to some such centre, 
in order to discipline them a little. It would seem from 
experience that Training Centres should be completely divorced 
from Labour Camps; and that only the older unemployed 
should be sent there. Bit by bit this would take the place 
of the old guilds and the old apprenticeships, and the Ministry 
of Labour would find itself becoming a training organisation 
for industry, amongst its many other activities. Then we 
could have Instructional Centres or Labour Camps entirely 
for young men between 18 and 25, and for them, even if it 
was made compulsory, there would have to be some teil 
attraction. 
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A good deal of propaganda could probably instil into them 
a patriotic interest in doing some much-needed work for the 
beautifying of Great Britain. But I am of opinion that the 

test interest could only be aroused if we got the young 
men to go to the Dominions. My suggestion would be that 
just as the Germans went from the Rhineland to East Prussia, 
and the Italians are this month going from Italy to Bavaria, 
so could our young men, with a year’s service, go from England 
to Australia, to New Zealand or to Canada. It might be true 
that some young men from the unemployed families would 
be unwilling to do this and to go so far; they then could 
work in the camps in England. But the majority of young 
men from public schools and grammar schools would, I am 
quite certain, jump at the idea of being taken out to the 
Dominions on ships that might easily stop at some of our 
Colonies and might find also some reasonable’ excuse for a 
visit en route to South Africa. These young men would be 
able to do the same kind of work in Western Australia as is 
being done in East Prussia. Or to take part, if they preferred 
it, in the fascinating work of developing the lands around 
Hudson Bay and clearing it of ice in the winter. 

All these men would, of course, return to this country 
after their year, unless they desired to stay on. Many might 
not do so then but, having had a glimpse of the Dominions, 
after a few years they might be as willing to return there 
as are already the public school boys who have gone out on 
different organised tours, in the past. From the Dominion’s 
point of view, there will be another good side to it, in addition 
to that of developing their territories; this would be that 
they would see, often for the first time, literally thousands 
of young men of a type which normally never visits the 
Dominions or the Colonies at all. 

Would the cost be impossible ? I do not think so. It 
would be an investment for the future and against it could 
be put much expense for unemployment and sickness benefit. 
The transport need not necessarily be an expensive item and 
the Dominion Governments would no doubt do their bit as 
regards the housing and feeding of the young men. 


This idea may sound rather like a dream and seen, at 
first sight, to be quite impracticable. But after all it is 
only one step further than compulsory Labour Service in 
this country. A big idea is needed and this is one that could 
prove attractive to every adventurous youth in the country. 
It would be an even better idea, if it could at first be spon- 
sored by the British Government and the Governments of 
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the Dominions, and sponsored as a voluntary scheme. For 
until voluntary Labour Camps have become far more widely 
known in this country and become popularised, there igs 9 
serious danger that such cries as Concentration Camp and Slave 
Camp will run dangerously near to being made a powerful 
enough cry to unseat a Government, even as firmly in the 
saddle as the present one. 

And yet Labour Camps for this country, as many connected 
with unemployment agree, are absolutely essential. Let us 
therefore do as much as possible, quickly, to develop and to 
popularise the voluntary camps; realising always that they 
lose half their value if they are not subject to strong discip- 
line. Most of the private camps at present in this country, 
with the exception of, oddly enough, those run by the more 
extreme international Socialists, are almost totally lacking in 
real discipline, and are nothing more than Holiday Centres, 
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NASHEVISM 


RusstaN Bolshevism attained power in a determination to 
stop at nothing to forget the War. It wants a new war, a 
dass war. German Nazism attained power in an equal 
determination to stop at nothing to remember the last war 
which it is tempted to resume. Thus both Bolshevism and 
Nazism are united in a common front against peace. So let 
us save tedious repetition by calling the attacking forces 
nashevism. 

We clearly understand the revolutionary character of 
nshevism and we know that it delights in proving its 
independence of, and contempt for, our own political methods 
which it calls ‘“‘ decadent.” Nevertheless we are foolish 
enough to try to control it by precisely such methods. We 
have tried to curb nashevism with a barrier of good-will 
treaties—League, Locarno, Kellogg Pact, Non-Intervention, 
and what not. All have failed. All attempts to mollify 
nashevism with the old-fashioned diplomacy of peace and 
compromise are futile because nashevism has revolutionised 
diplomacy as much as it has revolutionised anything. 

In the peace-loving states our public opinion, our press, 
our parliaments, our very foreign offices, are all completely 
dominated by a concept of “normal,” peace-time, foreign 
relations which nashevism has made obsolete. To us the 
difference between war and peace is a difference of kind, 
whereas to the nashevist war differs from peace only in 
degree. Nashevism recognises no difference between war and 
peace except that in war all pretence at amicable relations 
is abandoned while in “ peace” this pretence is maintained 
between governments. In war, therefore, the objectives of 
foreign policy may be pursued with a completely unrestricted 
choice of weapons; in “‘ peace” deference to the pretence 
of friendship restricts the attack on the enemy to three 
fronts: propaganda, economic pressure, and terrorism. 

Under these three heads nashevism conducts various 
forms of organised lying, fraudulent bankruptcy, and violence 
ranging from murder and kidnapping to large scale military 
action. The ubiquitous playfulness of the Comintern’s 
agents, the murder of Dr. Dolfuss, the kidnapping of Herr 
Jakob, the disciplined scurrility of-a controlled press, the 
fraudulent bankruptcy, or cynical repudiation on the Russian 
model or that of what Scotland Yard calls the “long firm ” 
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fraud on the German—these things and many more like them 
are the battles which nashevism fights in its relentless war 
against the peace-loving states. In this war treaties are 
to nashevism merely as so many enemy trenches which 
must be taken in advance. No odium attaches to treat 
breaking because a treaty has only the same significance jn 
“peace” that the consolidation of newly won enemy posi- 
tions has in war. A capable general does not waste time in 
such positions ; as soon as he is able to do so he pushes on 
and tries to win new victories. Similarly, nashevism never 
wastes time in false contentment at the conclusion of 
treaty, no matter how seemingly successful. Plans are at 
once laid for an advance toward the next objective ; in other 
words how to break the recent treaty and extort a more 
advantageous one immediately becomes the unblushing and 
pressing business of state. Having scrapped the Versailles 
Treaty, Herr Hitler extolled the Locarno Treaty—and like- 
wise scrapped it a few weeks later. This system of decoys 
and conspiracies is justified by the Nazis as the “ dynamic 
of events,” but the Bolsheviki, for once sacrificing nash- 
evism’s love of jargon, call it by its proper name: “ world 
revolution.” 

World revolution cannot be controlled by treaties, by 
polite speeches, or by the comings and goings of ex-Service- 
men. Nashevism cozens us by humouring our weakness 
for these—to it—harmless foibles. Its real policies are 
expounded by ruder words and pursued by rougher methods. 


The Nashevist Powers constitute a diplomatic demi-monde, 
They maintain the outward appearance of respectability, 
but their real business is done by means of the organised 
underworld which they keep at their orders. We could 
never bring ourselves to match this underworld with one of 
our own. Our only hope of matching it is to recover our 
moral and intellectual integrity. 

Nashevist propaganda bas destroyed our intellectual 
integrity by constantly fostering the illusion that Bolshevism 
and Nazism are hostile to each other when they are, in fact, 
complementary. Each exists by provoking fear of the other. 
Yet as long as we remain blind to the nashevist common 
front we will be shuttled back and forth between Nazism 
and Bolshevism according to the momentary delusions of our 
own public opinion. Now the Spanish Reds—who go about 
murdering their “class enemies ’’—will appeal to us as 
“liberals.” Now the Spanish Whites—who recruit foreigners 
to shoot down their own countrymen—will appeal to us as 
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sationalists. As long as such delusions are at all widespread 
ye will be incapable of a vigorous and independent policy. 

But we cannot recover our intellectual integrity without 
frstrecovering our moral integrity, and nashevist propaganda 
completely destroyed that long ago. With unbelievable 
efrontery and persistency, the Russians have made the 
word Imperialism, and the Germans the name Versailles, 
practically synonymous with infanticide. So we labour 
udder such an overwhelming sense of guilt that the most 
transparent nashevist machinations always find us anxious 
to “discuss the question.” The “ question” really con- 
sists, in great part, of trying to make the Germans equally 
victorious in the War with ourselves, in which respect 
it is about as soluble as squaring the circle or perpetual 
motion. Yet our sense of guilt at having won the War 
is such that a goodly number of us are actually ready 
to treat the plots of Nazi agents in the mandated terri- 
tories aS a learned “colonial question,” just as it has 
become fashionable to refer to Germany’s huge self-imposed 
armaments burden as a “raw materials question.” Stalin 
or Hitler need only interrupt the habitual flow of vituperation 
and bellicosity with some halfway moderate phrase and, 
presto, the press will be filled with letters pleading for under- 
standing and moderation on our part. 

In the days when they still valued butter more than guns 
the German used to call themselves the “ disarmament 
creditors ’’ of the other powers. In the much more important 
matter of moral and diplomatic disarmament the peace 
states are, and always have been, the creditors of the Nashevist 
Powers. Is it not time that we stopped presenting bills 
payable in peace and goodwill for which we receive only 
treachery, terrorism, and ballyhoo? If we cannot collect 
the debt would it not be wiser to write it down as a bad one ? 
Then we should, at least, know where we are. 


Z. Rowe. 
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THE OLD SHEKARRY 


READERS of Something of Myself will remember that one of 
the books which consoled the exile and kindled the mind of 
the child Rudyard Kipling was “ The Old Shikarri with its 
steel-engravings of charging pigs and angry tigers.” Now 
the Old Shekarry (to give him his own spelling) was not, 
strictly speaking, a book, but a man, and such a man as 
deserves better than to be forgotten. 

Henry Astbury Leveson, such was our hero’s real name, 
was born on June 18, 1828, and at the age of seventeen, 
with a commission in the East India Company’s service, 
sailed for Madras. There followed nine glorious years of 
station-life in old Secunderabad, of steeplechasing and riding 
with the Deccan Hunt, of pig-sticking and tiger shooting in 
the Nilgheris and the Terai, with one great hunting expedi- 
tion along the length of the Himalayas, beginning at Dehra 
Dun and ending up in Kashmir. How he and his companions 
crossed many snowy ranges by passes of 15,000 to 18,000 feet 
above sea-level, how they penetrated deep into the marvellous 
country along the borders of Tibet after gooral and burral, 
ovis ammon and wild yak—it is all recorded in several of the 
raciest books of sport and travel ever written, notably The 
Forest and the Field (1867).* 

We see the author in the illustrations to his own books, 
hunting tigers afoot in a beaver hat, long coat and white 
duck trousers, or—the picture of him which takes the fancy 
most—surrounded by trophies of the chase, a great double- 
barrelled gun beside him, a stout figure of a man, with 
Dundreary whiskers, a voluminous shawl, or pagari, draping 
his hat, a Garibaldi shirt, a kilt, his arms bare, one akimbo, 
one hand grasping a long telescope, strapped about with a 
water-bottle, a large pistol in a holster and a hunting knife 
as big as a Roman sword, his calves half-bare, with hose 
rolled down, his feet in white canvas shoes. 

An English Tartarin de Tarascon you might say. The Old 
Shekarry had been young in times when the romantic shadow 
of Byron still slanted across the English imagination, when 
you could still dress for your heroic part according to your 
romantic fancy. In the intervals of the chase our Old 

* Major Leveson also wrote: The Hunting Grounds of the Old World; 


The Camp Fire; Wrinkles: or Hints to Sportsmen and Travellers Upon 
Dress, Equipment, Amusement and Camp Life ; and Sport in Many Lands. 
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Shekarry wrote poems after the style of Tom Moore, and 
made love to the lovely ladies of Kashmir. And if he fancied 
himself, who, I ask you, had a better right ? 

The child Rudyard valued the Old Shekarry only less 
than Mrs. Ewing, no doubt for the reason that they both 
wrote of India—his home. But the Old Shekarry, again like 
Mrs. Ewing, had the gift of story-telling. Take, for example, 
his account of how he brought down a charging rogue elephant 
at so close a range that “‘ he fell with his outstretched trunk 
close to my feet, covering us over with mud from head to 
foot.” The savageness of the beast was explained by four 
bullet wounds, nearly but not quite mortal, which the 
dephant itself had had the wisdom to plug with red clay. 
The sportsmen wonder who had fired those shots until they 
contrive to extract with an axe from the forehead of the 
dead rogue the bullets of young Wedderburn Sahib’s guns. 


“* Ha, ha, sahib!’ said Chineah, with a chuckle of satisfaction, 
for he was extremely jealous of my reputation as a shot, ‘ master wipe 
dat gentleman’s eye dis time!’ ” 


Then they walk back through the lovely evening into 
Qotacamund, and as they pass the church, they see two 
coolies at a newly made grave. “ Kown murgia ?” (who is 
dead ?) they ask. 

“* Wedderburn Sahib,’ replies one of the workmen, 
‘Hathee uskoo mardala dus rose hoa.’ (An elephant killed 
him ten days ago.)”’ 

Even Kipling’s fiction could hardly have improved upon 
leveson’s fact !—if it was tact... . 

Or take the Old Shekarry’s description of a storm on a 
great glacier at the source of the Ganges. 


A cleft or gully in the side of the mountain . . . offered the most 
efficient shelter. . . . Scarcely had we gained it than the huge pall 
of vapour that seemed to be gradually descending from the mountain 
as if it would crush us, was suddenly rent asunder by some mysterious 
convulsion, a ghastly white forked flake lighted up the gloom for a 
moment, followed almost instantaneously by a terrific peal of thunder 
which resounded in a hundred gorges, and the storm was upon us. 
An ominous moaning seemed to proceed from the head of the glacier, 
as if the God Mahadeo was grumbling in his retreat on account of mortals 
approaching the forbidden limit, and a thick mist, through which the 
sun shone like a pale red moon, now overwhelmed us, accompanied 
by a sharp cold cutting wind, against which our waterproof blankets 
afforded but little protection. I never felt anything like this intensely 
piercing cold blast ; it seemed to freeze the very blood in our veins 
and cause it to stagnate. We also experienced severe acute pains 
across the forehead and behind the eyes, giddiness and oppression of 
breathing, but I scarcely suffered as much as my companions, the 
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Ghoorkas, whose blood-red eyes, blue lips and strangely w pe 
countenances were horrible to behold. ngely wan and livid 


We can imagine young Rudyard transported as ona 
magic carpet, gasping with wonderment and delight. 

I am tempted to carry my account of the Old Shek 
further, to tell how he became Colonel and Bey in the Otto. 
man Army in 1854, how with the Bashi-Bazouks he fought 
the Cossacks along the line of the Danube, how he held up 
a pursuit of these savage horsemen by his skill with the rifle 
—and then: 


by pretending to be wounded and pulling up my horse, I flung myself 
full length on the ground, which caused a yell of intense satisfaction to 
burst from a knot of the leading pursuers. Their triumph, however, 
was of short duration, for as they rushed up to immolate me, I raised 
myself on my elbow and coolly gave them the contents of my six 
barrels at bout-portant, which emptied as many saddles and turned their 
shrieks of rage into cries of despair. With a derisive shout of scom 
and a peculiar, if not graceful, action, intimating contempt, I jumped 
on my horse and in a few moments was again cantering alongside of 
my friend. 


But the most heroic chapter of all tells of our author's 
conduct at the battle of Inkermann :— 


I have been engaged, he says, in over a hundred fights in my time; 
but for desperate work, constantly at close quarters, no battle can be 
compared with Inkermann. 


Then he goes on to describe how he was sent with a 
message from Lord Raglan by Colonel Estcourt, the Quarter- 
master-General, to Sir George Cathcart, commanding the 
fourth division, “and just at that time the enemy attacked 
our right flank in overpowering numbers ” :— 


The most desperate hand-to-hand fight then ensued. My revolvers 
did me good service that day and saved my life on several occasions ; 
but they were soon discharged, there was no time to reload and I had 
to take to the sabre. During the mél/e I received a severe bayonet 
wound in the knee, from a Russian sergeant, whom I afterwards cut 
down, and my horse was twice wounded, but excitement carried us on. 
Our ammunition was nearly expended and the odds against us were 
at least ten to one; still our brave fellows fought on and the enemy 
were beginning to give way, when all at once I saw Sir George and 
Colonel Seymour go down. I forced my way towards the spot where 
they fell, with a handful of men, and had just passed my sword through 
a fellow who was bayoneting Seymour when I saw a red flash, felt my 
horse sink under me and all was oblivion. For nine days afterwards 
I was amongst the dead, having neither feeling nor consciousness, not 
even being sensible to pain. 


Our Old Shekarry goes on to explain how nine days 
afterwards—to be precise, on November 14 (1854)—he woke 
up, after being “trephined,” in Scutari Hospital. 

Magnificent ! Yet I must ask the reader to season his 
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jdmiration for a while. For it happens that in another of © 
the Old Shekarry’s books, his Sport in Many Lands, published 
posthumously, there is a ““Memoir of Major Leveson,” by 
oe “ H.F.”’, which gives an entirely different account of our 
yero’s fortunes and behaviour at Inkermann. Throughout 
the campaign,” it appears, Leveson was “‘in the habit of 
gnding home a succession of graphic letters describing its 
progress.” And two days after Inkermann he wrote :— 

We fought a desperate battle on the 5th and gained a dearly bought 
victory. I am, thank God, all right, although my horse had one of 
his legs shattered and I received a severe contusion on the hip from 
the fragment of a shell. It is, however, merely a severe bruise and I 
shall be all right in a day or two. 

Not a word, it will be noted about that wonderful charge 
to the rescue of his brother officers, not a word about the 
nine days’ oblivion, not a word about the “ trephining ” in 
Scutari Hospital. 

These things, no doubt, grew with the telling. Yet it 
would be unkind, and indeed unjust, to draw the worst con- 
dusions from such discrepancies. For it appears that Major 
Leveson did behave gallantly at Inkermann. He was then 
commanding a brigade in the Turkish service, and Osman 
Pasha, Commanding-in-Chief, Ottoman Troops, wrote thus 
about him to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe :— 

He was present at the battle of Inkermann, where he was the first 
to retake a French 12-lb. brass howitzer which had been taken by the 
enemy on all its horses being killed. 

All we need say is that the Old Shekarry, like another old 
campaigner, Sir John Falstaff, had the art to improve an 
occasion. 

The Old Shekarry was with Garibaldi (a kindred spirit) 
at Naples, he afterwards served at Lagos, and returned home 
with an iron bullet in his head, from which the doctors were 
wable to relieve him, and from the effects of which he died, 
after years of suffering, at Brighton, on September 7, 1875. 

So ends our Old Shekarry and so ends also my little 
catalogue of the Southsea bookshelf, the consolation of the 
child in exile, which ‘‘ bore fruit afterwards,” which indeed 
was loaded in his imagination with the apples of the 
Hesperides. 


Ian D. CoLvin. 
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POEM 


VANITY OF VANITIES 
From the German of Andreas Gryphius, 1616-1664 


Go where thou wilt, thou seest but vanity abounding, 
What man sets up to-day, to-morrow’s overthrown ; 
Where cities stood, with grass is overgrown, 

And the flocks pasture there, the shepherd boy surrounding, 


Time shall tread down the rose, its bravery confounding ; 

The braggart of to-day so soon is dust and bone; 

There’s naught eternal, neither bronze nor brass nor stone; 

While still the heavens smile, thou hearest the thunder 
sounding. 


Renown of mighty deeds must as a dream pass by ; 
Then must not man, poor man, time’s petty plaything, die! 
Ah, what is all man’s choice, all that he loves to treasure, 
But nothingness, but straw and dust, shadows and wind, 
A fleeting meadow flower, that leaves no trace behind! 
Yet none in things eternal finds his pleasure. 


TRANSLATED BY FREDA C. BOonpD. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN STATECRAFT 
To THE LAND OF THE FREE 


My neighbour Foster has (once more) found his affairs 
entangled in the gears of governmental administration, and 
has been happily released therefrom by a defter hand ; that 
is, by a hand more experienced in guiding the operations of 
the political machine, which, in spite of superficial differences 
of national model, is much the same in all lands. 

It all grew out of the question of choosing a birthplace for 
their expected son and heir. There is no question at all in 
their minds that it will be a son and heir, and not a daughter 
and heiress. The confidence is, no doubt, largely a reflex of 
the wish, but it has been impregnably fortified by several old 
Provencal goodwives, who go by sundry physical and mental 
signs and symptoms that do not belong to this story. Suffice 
to say that each in turn has summed up her faith in the 
earnest assurance, Je vous le garantis, Madame! How she 
expects to make her guaranty good in case of need, I do not 
know. 

“T most earnestly hope they may be right,” said old Guido 
Dellafontane, Léonarda’s uncle. We all call him the Chevalier 
here, as nearest equivalent of the title with which he retired 
from a former government of his country. ‘‘ And in spite of 
all the changes, I wish it might be in the old family castle in 
Ultonia . . . you know?” 

“T know. So does Léonarda,” Foster assented. ‘‘ But I 
was thinking more of . . . you understand . . . to put her 
in the American hospital in Paris, or the English one in Nice.” 

“TI understand; after your nightmare of sickness in 
Sicily. But Ultonia is not Sicilian, nor even Calabrian. Down 
there you have a Greek race not improved by the infusion of 
Arab and still poorer Levantine blood. We are akin to the 
Florentines, derived from Gallo-Roman inheritance with a 
Germanic admixture. I could assure you of skilful doctors, 
and you could get admirably trained British nurses from 
Rome. The question—which might not come up until long 
after—is of another kind : nationality.” 
ne His nationality? He would be American, like his 
ather,”” 

_“Provisionally, under your present laws, but under condi- 
tions to be fulfilled later. And perhaps to be changed mean- 
time, making proofs more technical and more difficult.” 
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“Yes. You see, your country refuses to recognise Léonarda 
as an American citizen through her marriage with you. It is 
uncertain about your boy. But Ultonia has not the slightest 
doubt on either side. If the little Guido (you will call him 
that ?) should be born there, my country would claim him 
unconditionally and exact his military service. I can easily 
imagine circumstances under which Ultonia would have 
whole case under her laws, and you would have only half g 
case, or less, under yours. It is a long way off, but this is the 
time to think about it, not ?” 

“Well . . . and if we stopped in France... ?” 

** Well, so far, France has accepted the idea that the 
child of an American father born on her soil is an American 
citizen until he or she elects otherwise. But when you are so 
uncertain about it yourselves! You see, Foster, his American 
citizenship would be only imperfectly secure even now, and 
nobody can foresee what hysterical legislation may be put 
ong in any country to complicate matters hereafter, 

** To take her back there before... ?” 

** That was what I was thinking, to my own great sacrifice, 
I had counted on his being . . . so many generations, you 
know, in the old palazzo! And he will be the only one to 
carry on the blood, if not the name. But perhaps he might 
add that, as the Spaniards do, the mother’s name after, 
Foster-Dellafontane ? ” 

*“* We put it first, to do it greater honour,” the young man 
replied gently ; ‘‘ Guido Dellafontane Foster.” 

The old man clasped his hand silently. Then he went on: 

“We old ones have made such a mess of it! We ought to 
set the newcomers free from these complications so far as we 
can. Perhaps as a—what do you say? one-hundred-per- 
cent. American—he might have the best chance. None too 
good at that, considering Japan . . . What do you think?” 

“T think . . . I think it ought to be as Léonarda wishes.” 
And Léonarda’s wish was unhesitating and decisive. 

‘“‘T want him to be in all things like his father. We wil 
go to your country. But may I take Jeanne?” 

Foster looked at the uncle, enquiringly. 

“ An excellent idea, I should say. But about your immi. 
gration laws ?” 

“That’s so. There may be formalities in her case. 
course, a visa for Léonarda will be only a matter of form, 
plus the dollars and so forth.” 
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“ One would say so, but it seems to me I heard of a similar 
case not long ago where . . . however, you will see your 
man and we shall know exactly where we stand.” 


“T’'ll run over there to-morrow,” said Foster, confidently. 
* * * * 


The American Consul-General in Ultonia was courteous, 
sympathetic, and discouraging. “ I’m afraid your wife will be 
disappointed, Mr. Foster,” he said when his caller had ex- 
plained his purpose. ‘“‘ ‘There is no way by which she can take 
herr maid in with her. That is, as the girl is French, the 
application would have to be passed upon by our American 
Consulate over there ; but I can tell you that all visas of that 
kind have been abolished. Too many maids out of work 
over in the States, you understand, to let a visitor pre-empt 
even a temporary job. I’m sorry. But the more important 
question, perhaps, is about Mrs. Foster herself.” 

“How so? Surely there will be no trouble about getting 
a visa for her ? ” 

“On the contrary, I am afraid there will be a good deal 
of trouble. That is, it will take a good deal of time.” 

“But I don’t understand. Isn’t it a mere matter of 
stamping the passport ? ” 

“For an ordinary visa, a traveller’s visa, yes. But it is 
not the practice to grant such visas to foreign wives of 
American citizens.” 

“Why not, for heaven’s sake? Surely thousands of 
foreign women, tourists, visit the United States every year, 
and you stamp their passports without question.” 

“They are not the wives of American citizens. A wife is 
not expected to ‘ visit’ her husband’s home, you understand. 
She is supposed, if foreign, to enter the country with the 
intention of becoming an American herself—of remaining, do 
you see, as an immigrant.” 

“ But then, as I tell you, she has no such intention.” 

“T understand that fully. What I am getting at is that the 
established practice, the regular departmental routine, does 
not contemplate such a case. What it does contemplate and 
make provision for is that she shall come in as an immigrant, 
with the advantage that she is outside of the quota, and does 
not have to wait for priority. She can start whenever her 
application has been approved, but she must put in the 
application like anyone else and wait for action on it. When 
do you want to go?” 

“ Almost at once.” 
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The consul shook his head. “ I’m afraid you must count 
on three months.” 

“The devil! ” 

“TI know. And I want to help you, Mr. Foster. That's 
what I’m here for. One thing we might do to hurry it up— 
we might ask for cable advice of the granting of the applica. 
tion. At least, I think that might be done, but it could 
hardly save more than a couple of weeks. Look here— 
suppose you go up and talk it over with the vice-consul, who 
handles all immigration matters. He knows a lot more about 
it than I do. You can tell him I am perfectly satisfied with 
the merits of the case, and I will give a visitor’s visa for your 
wife if he thinks it would go through. See me again when 
you come down.” 

The vice-consul was a thin, acid old man who had spent 
so many years of his life sniffing out frauds, false identity 
papers, forgeries, that his temper was worn threadbare all 
over, and clean through in spots. Every applicant for ad. 
mission to the United States was guilty until proven innocent, 
and you got to show him, by gum! The consul-general’s last 
suggestion was dismissed with a snarl. When the vice-consul 
snarled, his false teeth started to fall out, and he caught them 
back with a prehensile twist of his upper lip. It was expert, 
but it gave him for the moment the expression of a vicious 
camel, very disturbing to nervous applicants. 

‘“That’s up to him,” he said. “ He’s got the authority 
under the State Department to give you that kind of a visa, 
and you can go aboard with it, but he’s got no authority 
over the Immigration Officers that you got to pass to get 
ashore. They ain’t even the same Department. They're 
under the Department of Labour, and they’re hard-boiled, 
I'll tell the world! The inspector might not let the lady Jand 
when she got there. She might have to go to Ellis Island, if 
you want to take the risk.” 

on your life!” 

‘“* Well, then, as I say, the only thing is to do it regular, 
and put in your application for her admission as a non-quota 
immigrant.” 

*“* But she isn’t really an immigrant. She doesn’t want to 
stay.” 

% She can change her mind after she gets there. Or she 
can have to come back unexpected. Only you got to start 
that early. They’ll tell you the regulations over there.” 

** But I still don’t understand why the wife of an American 
citizen, who has a natural right, you might think, to accom: 
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pany her husband, should have to go through all this rigmarole 
yhen any other foreign woman, not married to an American, 
just shows her passport, pays the fee, and gets in on a rubber 
stam ad 

The vice-consul seized upon the text offered him. It put 
him in his element. He had won his appointment in the good 
dd days before the introduction of civil-service regulations 
and career positions, and all that sort of thing, by political 
srvice as a spellbinder. He got it, indeed, in recognition of 
a partizan zeal of oratory which had led to the loss of his 
teeth at the hands of the opposition in a tough ward ; most 
of his front teeth, that is; the others followed, one by one. 
That lessened his effectiveness on the stump ; but he managed 
in private with the educated help of his prehensile upper lip. 

“You're hitting closeter than you mean to, Mister, without 
knowing it. A foreign lady, single or married to a foreigner, 
goes to America on a visit ; but due to her natcherl inclin- 
ations, natcherly she means to come back here to her home 
and her folks. All her natcherl inclinations mitigate against 
her doing anything else. But why should‘a foreign lady 
married to an American gentleman want to go to America 
ma visit? Why shouldn’t she want to stay there ? Where, 
Iask you, is the strongest attraction of a wife? It is to the 
domicile of her husband! Well, then, if she gets in on a 
visiting visa, what is to prevent her from setting down and 
hanging on, just clutching hold and fastening herself on to 
the country where she just come in as a visitor?” He illus- 
trated with claw-like grip on the edge of his table, and almost 
lost the teeth entirely in his indignation over the treachery 
he had pictured. 

“Well,” said Foster, “of course, you don’t know my 
wife, nor her tastes. But she is only five feet two, and there is 
the United States Army, if the police couldn’t handle her.” 

“That part’s all right, too. But it’s a lot easier to act 
regular and put in the application. That’s my advice to you. 
But don’t get me wrong, Mr. Foster ; I ain’t trying to make 
you trouble. I’m aiming to save it for you and your lady, 
see ” 

“T understand that,” said Foster, “and I guess you 
know the rules of the game better than the rest of us. What 
is this application then ? Just what does she have to do?” 

“John!” the Watchdog barked to his doorman, “‘ get me 
’coupla copies of the six six three.” He pushed the long, 
many-times-folded sheets over to Foster. ‘‘ This is made out 
by you, see? Get it?” 
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His caller was puzzling over the opening declaration that 
he/she his father her husband is a citizen by birth of the 


United States ; that (s)he was born on................., at 
Mainnianneas ; that (s)he first entered the United States at 
ere Te His bewildered eye jumped down to 


succeeding statements that the said immigrant(s) is/are his 
wife, that said immigrant(s) is/are the unmarried children 
further that the said immigrant(s) is/are the father/mother, 
further that the said immigrant is the husband of the peti. 
Gomer .... 

“Oh! I see,” he exclaimed. It’s a blanket, planned big 
enough to cover the whole family.” 

“ That’s it. You strike out whatever don’t fit, see? 
Make it in duplicate and swear to it before the consul. Then 
you send it to somebody you know back in the States, and 
he gets himself and some other friend to swear to the two 
affidavits inside there, see, that they know you and believe 
that you are telling the truth, understand ? Then he sends it 
to the Commissioner General of Immigration, and, when he 
has okayed it, it goes to the Secretary of Labour for approval, 
and if he passes it he sends it to the Secretary of State, and 
if he is satisfied he authorises us to issue the visa, see ?” 

“T see. Is that all?” 

“'That’s your part. The immigrant has got to come and 
make her application for herself here in the Consulate. You 
got to have four photos, and duplicate copies of her birth 
certificate, her marriage certificate, a certificate of good 
conduct from the mayor of her town, her ‘ civil status ’— 
that means her judicial record, whether she has ever been 
convicted of any crime, see? You get that at the Cout 
House.” 

** But she wasn’t born here in the capital.” 

“Then you got to get the papers from her home town ot 
village. Everything that makes part of the public record 
in the place where she was born, or any place she has resided 
in since, see? And then there’s the medical examination 
We got a man here, official, for that.” 

* And then she gets in?” 


“She gets the visa to get in, if the inspector don’t think , 


he’s turned up something else. But anyway, it’s been pit 


straigh 
\ 


up to the big noises, and it’s regular ; it’s up to them, under 
stand ? While the consul’s visiting visa ain’t, and it’s all 
to the inspector himself, and he ain’t taking any chanc 
see ? 9 

“ And this may take three months, the consul said ?” 
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“Tt’s all owing to how much they got ahead of it in the 
Departments. I wouldn’t count on less.” 

“But you could get the authorisation by cable ?” 

“Not any more. They cut that all out some time ago. 
No, you got to wait for the papers to come back.” 

“Oh! Well, thanks. May I take the two blanks ? ” 

“Better take three. You'll probably get balled up and 
goil the first one. And say—you know, you got to use the 
visa quick or it’s no good. And she’s got to pay the fee here 
and the head-tax when she goes in.” 

* * * 

“So that’s what an American citizen must do to take his 
wife home to the Land of the Free, for a visit,’’ Foster said 
angrily to the Chevalier when he came home. “ And they 
can cross any frontier in Europe (except, perhaps, the Russian, 
or, just now, the Spanish) on a simple exhibition of their 

orts.”” 

Yes, But the American husband will have to pay each 
country the ten dollars, or whatever it is you charge on your 
side, for his visa. That is the way we get back at you.” 

“Yes, naturally, and at poor little schoolmistresses from 
the Middle States. But it’s the other thing that gets my 
goat, this assumption that your wife is physically and morally 
unfit, and must prove her cleanness.” 

“What was it you said about the work at the chateau— 
‘what we want to do is plain honest common sense, and we 
have to go about it as if we were a Jot of crooks’? The rules 
weren't made for you and Léonarda, my boy. They were 
made for crooks. .... 

“Who do not find the least difficulty in evading them,” 
Foster interposed. 

“By their methods, no. But if you want to ‘keep 
straight’... 

“Well, what then ?”’ 

“You must play in accordance with the rules, or find the 
special rule that will make your play regular.” 

“How do you mean ? What rule ?” 

“There is one, but I don’t know whether or not we can 
invoke it. Go on with your petition in case. . . . Can you 
drive me over to Nice to-morrow ? ” 


* * * 


The old man was mysterious about his mission, insisting 
that Foster set him down in the Promenade des Anglais to 
pick him up at the same point later. The only clue was that 
it was not far from the Ultonian Consulate. The Chevalier 
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was smiling on his return. “ We must wait a few days,” he 
said. 

It was a little longer than that before the solution of the 
mystery came, in the form of a large official envelope. Signor 
Léonarda Dellafontane Foster was appointed special assistant 
under-secretary in the Ultonian Legation at Washington, and 
would report to the Foreign Minister for her instructions and 
her papers before she sailed. 

“Her duties will not be onerous, and her salary will not 
be a burden on the State,” her uncle explained. “ Possibly 
she may forget to make any claims for an expense account, 
But the appointment gives her diplomatic privileges, including 
that of taking her maid with her. Her husband, however, 
may have to pay the usual charges for a visa in addition to 
the exorbitant price he has already paid to his own country 
for a passport. But all this, you will observe, my dear 
Foster, is wholly within the strict letter of the rules of the 

ame.” 
Thanks most awfully!” Foster cried, laughingly, as he 
grasped the old man’s hand, in sudden relief slightly shadowed 
by a New England conscience. “ It’s no end good of your 
Government, but what can she do to deserve the appoint. 
ment ?” 

** What a gracious gentlewoman can always do to make 
friends for her country. Perhaps the greatest of services, 
And you know she will put her heart into that. Much nearer 
the truth than disguise as an ordinary immigrant, which 
everyone knows is a pretext, is it not ? And if with officialdom 
as it is under governments as they are, she must assume the 
one or the other, do you see?” 

“There you are!” Foster assented. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 


Proressor Fr. W. Forrster’s important article, “Th 
Crux in South Eastern Europe,” has been reprinted frou} j 
our January number in deference to requests from many 
quarters. Copies (3d. post free) can be obtained from thi 
Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington Stree, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


UNDER THE WEATHER 

ScorLAND has not by any means escaped the gales which 
followed upon the spell of wintry weather that for a short 
time encouraged the devotees of winter sport to think that the 
higher slopes of our native land might prove a substitute for 
Switzerland. Remote islands in the North were for some 
days cut off from the benefits of civilization, except, pre- 
sumably, by wireless, and it is good to know that communities 
deprived of medical supplies and possibly even the necessities 
of life can still enjoy the ghostly consolations of Henry Hall 
and Sir John Reith. A missing air liner had a happy descent 
on Shepansay Island, without casualties, but the wind secured 
at least a partial victory by overthrowing the framework of 
the Canadian Pavilion which was in course of erection in the 
Empire Exhibition Ground at Bellahouston Park. Absit 
omen! The citizens of Edinburgh enjoy gales when they 
occur, for rattling windows and falling chimney-pots con- 
stitute a pleasant change to the hideous din which deprives 
them of repose on misty or foggy nights. The resources of 
modern science have provided on the Oxcar Rock, situated 
in the Forth a few miles from the capital, a “ fog gun ” which 
charges and discharges itself at regular intervals when the 
weather is ‘‘ thick.” This unceasing bombardment may have 
some purpose in steeling our nerves for the next aerial bom- 
bardment, but its utility is as obscure as the nights which 
produce it, because there is no instance in recorded history 
of a marine casualty due to foggy weather in this particular 
locality. A far more pleasant feature of the shipping news is 
the announcement that the new Cunard White Star liner, at 
present under construction at Clydebank, is to be launched 
by the Queen on September 27th. The new ship, now 
“No. 552,” will then become the Queen Elizabeth. She is 
expected to be the largest and fastest ship in the world, with a 
gross tonnage of about 86,000 tons. Much has been learned, 
itis hoped, from the triumphs and the disappointments of the 
Queen Mary, and the new vessel is expected to enter service 
in the spring or early summer of 1940, after which she will 
join her sister-ship in the operation of a shuttle service 
between Southampton and New York. Much pleasure and 
satisfaction have been expressed in Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland at the announcement of a royal visit for such an 
Interesting occasion. 
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DUNDEE AND THE JUTE INDUSTRY. 

With the reassembling of Parliament, interest in direct 
political questions has naturally revived, and although no 
Scottish issue is likely to prove a major stumbling-block to 
the Government, there are several thorny problems out 
standing, such as housing, Highland crofters, the herrj 
industry, Caledonian power and jute. A new Caledonian 
power Bill is on the stocks, and it is thought that it has a 
better chance than its predecessor. This subject was fully 
discussed in these columns on the previous occasion, and no 
doubt the new Bill will be the object of the same tug-of-war 
between the same self-interests, naked and unashamed, as 
was the last. The Government’s attitude is still equivocal, 
and the plain man’s attitude is this: why cannot the Goverm- 
ment declare, yea or nay, if this is a matter of national 
interest ? If yea, the Bill should go through; if nay, its 
justification is very doubtful. The jute problem, a very 
pressing one for Dundee, had a pleasing aspect in showing 
that the age of chivalry was not yet over in the House of 
Commons. Miss Horsbrugh, the highly competent member 
for Dundee city, was to raise the matter on November 10th, 
when the House of Commons rose early as a mark of respect 
to Mr. MacDonald, who died on the previous day. The 
Conservative members came to an arrangement that so soon 
as one of them was successful in the ballot for private members’ 
motions he should bring forward Miss Horsbrugh’s original 
motion calling attention to the increasing imports of jute 
from India and invite Miss Horsbrugh to second it. The lot 
of Galahad fell upon Sir Arnold Wilson, who duly honoured 
the arrangement, and Miss Horsbrugh was enabled to urge, 
in a manner completely to the satisfaction of the House, the 
necessity for safeguarding the United Kingdom jute industry 
against Indian competition, and to move that this problem 
should be placed in the forefront of the negotiations proceeding 
with the Government of India. Experienced Dundee business 
men consider that unless action is taken to check Indian 
competition an old Tayside industry is likely to perish ina 
new “ Black Hole,” with serious consequences to the com- 
munity. Despite the enormous improvement in the industrial 
situation between 1931 and 1937, the number actually in 
employment in the Dundee jute industry has fallen in that 
period from 23,500 to 21,000. Not the least significant 
feature of the debate was that Miss Horsbrugh had the support, 
in argument at least, though not in the division lobby, of he 
colleague in the representation of Dundee, Mr. Dingle Foot, 
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who, though young in years, is antediluvian in his fiscal 
outlook. ‘The motion was carried, but very moderate comfort 
was supplied by the Government spokesman, who talked 
brightly of new methods and new machines, but could give no 
more specific assurance than that the question “ would not 
be overlooked, but would be kept in the forefront of the 
negotiations now going on for a trade pact with India.” 


Hovsinc PROBLEMS. 


Housing still remains an intractable problem, despite all 
that has been done and attempted in recent years. No less 
than 23 per cent. of all the houses in Scotland are overcrowded, 
whereas in England the percentage is as low as four. Municipal 
schemes are in progress, but fall short of our requirements, 
which are estimated at between 30,000 and 35,000 houses a 
year. But despite the need, the number of houses under 
construction has fallen and continues to fall. The number of 
workers engaged in the bricklaying trade has not kept pace 
with the amount of work, and this is believed to be the main 
reason for the alarming increase in housing costs, which thus 
appears to be a symptom rather than a cause of the trouble. 
The situation is paradoxical, but the Government is believed 
to be doing what can be done to secure an increase in the 
number of building workers, and alternative methods of 
construction, notably in concrete and timber, are being tried. 
Whether legislation will be introduced this session remains 
to be seen. 

DIVORCE. 

Meanwhile among Bills which do affect Scotland this 
session is Lord Alness’s amended Divorce Bill, which has 
already passed the House of Lords. Naturally it was felt 
that Scotland, which for so long was ahead of England in 
this matter, should not be allowed to fall behind the standard 
set by Mr. A. P. Herbert, and it is now proposed to reduce the 
qualifying period for divorce on the ground of desertion from 
four years to three. Apart from that, the most important 
innovation suggested is divorce on the grounds of cruelty or 
“incurable insanity.” It is the latter proposal which has 
aroused most controversy, and the promoters may come to 
grief over it, because the suggestion is one to which a fairly 
strong body of medical and legal opinion is opposed. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Rather further remote from legislative possibilities is the 
scheme of national service propounded by Mr. Robert Boothby 
in a speech in his constituency. The member for East Aber- 
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deenshire must at least be congratulated on his enterprise in 
finding a novel topic for a Burns dinner. He said that “ the 
time is coming, if it has not already come, when we shall 
have to face up to the necessity of some form of compulso 
national service.” Mr. Herbert would properly deplore the 
tautology of “face up to,” but there is something in the 
sentiment. Mr. Boothby does not necessarily want the service 
to be military. He would “like to see every young man in 
Great Britain take his turn behind the plough at one period 
in his life and . . . given a period of one year’s training by the 
State between the age of seventeen and nineteen.” This is 
Mr. Boothby’s great opportunity. Let him not wait for the 
State to move, but start a voluntary organization now, a 
‘* League of Youthbies,” the members of which are all pledged 
to drive a straight furrow and to eat four herrings a day, 
The simultaneous benefit to agriculture and fishing will be 
incalculable, and the member for East Aberdeenshire will 
go down to grateful posterity as the man who led his country- 
men back to a simpler, saner life. 


THE UNIVERSITIES By-ELECTION—THE Favourite. 

The event of greatest political interest has, of course, been 
the by-election in the Scottish Universities, caused by Mr. 
MacDonald’s death. This number of the National Review 
cannot contain the result, but there should be little doubt that, 
when these lines appear, Sir John Anderson is the new member. 
On the authority of Mr. Damon Runyon “ life is mostly six to 
five,” and no one laying these modest odds on Sir John is 
likely to have gone far wrong. The justification of the 
University franchise is that it is likely to place in the House 
of Commons distinguished men who from one reason or 
another are not well-qualified for the tumult and uncertainty of 
the ordinary rough-and-tumble election. It would be hard 
to construct @ priori a more deserving subject for this privilege 
than Sir John Anderson is in actual fact. He is a Scot, born 
and educated in Scotland, who, after serving the State with 
success in capacities which disqualified him from taking any 
part in politics, has now returned to his native land, still in 
the prime of life and anxious to continue in the service of his 
country. His lack of political affiliation has been nobly 
remedied by a unanimous invitation from the Unionist 
associations of the four Scottish Universities. This was the 
culmination of a big week for Sir John Anderson. On his 
return from India he became successively, in the course of a 
few days, Privy Councillor, Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, 
a Director of Vickers, a Director of the Midland Bank, and 
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National Government candidate for the Universities. While 
Socialist critics, in affected horror, cried “ Capitalist !”’ and 
“Tyafficker in Armaments !”’ the situation was more sensibly 
summed up by the graduate who observed that the Unionists 
had done well to snap up Sir John before he was made a 
Duke. Like all Scots who have been about the world and 
have some sense of proportion, Sir John Anderson is opposed 
to the idea of a Scottish Parliament. A sentence in his 
dection address puts the case neatly : ‘‘ Scotsmen, who have 
for centuries played so large a part in great matters, have no 
need to take a parochial view of their own affairs.” 


OTHER CANDIDATES. 

A great cloud of opposition candidates overhung the early 
stages of the election, but the number in the end boiled down 
to three, in the persons of Professor Dewar Gibb (Scottish 
Nationalist), Miss Frances Melville (Independent), and Sir 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell (Independent Progressive). They 
were united in the odd belief that a University representative 
should be “independent,” butin nothing else. ‘“‘ Indepen- 
dence” has, indeed, been the battle-cry of the election. 
Naturally we expect an unusually high degree of intelligence 
in a University representative, and the fact that we have 
not always got it must not discourage us from continuing to 
look for it. But it is beyond the wit of man to know why 
inability to work in harmony with others (which is all that 
“independence ” means in this context), should be regarded 
as a virtue in a University member. And yet the candidates 
and their supporters have cried “ independence ” from their 
respective housetops with all the insufferable assiduity of a 
muezzin, and with considerably less justification. Professor 
Dewar Gibb is a hardy annual in these contests, and preaches 
the pure gospel of Scottish Nationalism. He did uncommonly 
well at the last by-election, but there were personal reasons 
for that, not personal to Professor Gibb, and it is unlikely 
that he has done so well on this occasion. Miss Melville 
came before the electorate as a practical exponent of education, 
for she was formerly Mistress of Queen Margaret College in the 
University of Glasgow. She is entitled to write O.B.E., 
M.A., B.D., LL.D., after her name, and her educational 
attainments entitle her to respect, but, although she has some 
enthusiastic and loyal support, the ingrained conservatism 
of the Scottish elector is unlikely to countenance a woman 
member in a University seat. In her election address Miss 
Melville defends the raising of the school-age on the un- 
usually attractive ground that it ‘‘ would provide an invaluable 
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opportunity for a more intensive course in domestic instruction 
for girls, with beneficial and permanent results.” Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell has been essaying a parliamentary career 
at an advanced age for such a debut, but he is hale and hearty 
and no doubt considers that a generation as secretary to the 
London Zoo gives him an unusual qualification for sitting in 
the House of Commons. He was so “ independent” that, 
although an opponent of the Government, he was careful to 
explain that he was “ not a Socialist,” only a “ Progressive,” 
His faith was that “no structure of society was stable or 
worth preserving unless . . . it provided, in the first place, 
work for everybody, wages for everybody, proportionate to 
their services to the community, but always enough to supply 
them with proper food, clothing, housing, freedom from 
anxiety in disease and sickness and old age, holidays with 
full pay, and a surplus for whatever hobbies and amusements 
and special tastes they might have.” Having regard to his 
further declaration of belief in the taxation of site values 
and land values generally, and in more equal distribution of 
wealth, one can understand Sir Peter’s reluctance to be classed 
as an Official Socialist, for really he goes further than the 
party leaders in their present apologetic, not to say knock- 
kneed, mood of nervous sidestepping. But, of course, it is 
benevolent intellectuals of the type of Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell who are so useful to the Socialist Party, which wel- 
comes them in with gently smiling jaws at the very moment 
when their little cry of “‘ independence ”’ is at its shrillest. 


IMMIGRATION. 

An uneasy feeling that Scotland contains too many Irish, 
especially Southern Irish, has been fairly widespread among 
native Scots for a number of years. Glasgow, which unfortu- 
nately has over a quarter of our country’s total population, 
is full of people of Irish stock, and in every aspect of the city’s 
life, from the Town Council to the dock of the High Court of 
Justiciary, the inquiring stranger is constantly confronted 
by well-known Irish patronymics. How far this already great 
element in our population is annually reinforced by fresh 
drafts from over the water has been a matter for speculation. 
The facts have now been more or less elucidated by a Com- 
mittee recruited from various Government offices, and the 
result, although not so bad as some alarmists would have had 
us believe, is not exactly reassuring. The last few years have 
witnessed a considerable increase in the number of those who 
reach our shores from what we may now term “ the Airey 
Gate.” Direct immigrants to the United Kingdom from 
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Southern Ireland rose from 11,000 in 1934 to 24,000 in 1936, 
and the figure for 1937 will probably be higher. These figures 
do not include the numbers, almost certainly as large, who 
reach this country from Southern Ireland via Ulster. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that these immigrants are 
mostly absorbed into employment, and that “there is no 
evidence that they come here with the specific purpose of 
obtaining, when unemployed, assistance from public funds 
on a more generous scale than is obtainable in the Irish Free 
State. On the contrary, it appears that many of them readily 
obtain employment as navvies, or on heavy labouring work of 
an unskilled character, for which, owing in many cases to the 
heavy and arduous nature of the work, it is said that it is 
difficult to find an adequate supply of equally satisfactory 
applicants already available in this country.” 

To the undepartmental mind this suggests a circumlocutory 
way of saying that Irish navvies come over here and create 
unemployment by selling their labour too cheap in the market. 
The standard of the Scottish working classes is thereby 
depressed, but no remonstrance has ever been voiced by any 
of our “‘ labour ”’ pundits, who are too busy with the grievances 
of capital’s victims on the banks of the Ganges to consider 
what is happening on the Clyde. In considering the “ Irish- 
ing” of Scotland, it must always be remembered that not 
only are the aliens’ numbers increased by direct immigration, 
but that this stock is proving itself to be far more prolific than 
the native Scot. In the end of the day Scots nationalism 
may find the “soul” for which it is searching so ostenta- 
tiously beneath the egis of a President, normally resident in 
Dublin, whose annual visit to the Palace of O’ Hooley-Ruath 
will be the big social event of the Eathanbor’h season. 
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SPORT 


Sport has had its place in the celebrations of the 150th 
anniversary of the landing of Governor Arthur Phillip in 
Australia, and at Sydney men and women amateur athletes 
from England, Scotland, Northern Ireland and Wales have 
been doing their best to uphold the standard of the Mother 
Country. Among them have been track and field athletes, 
oarsmen, swimmers, cyclists, wrestlers, and boxers. They 
have not all been victorious, but they have put up a good 
show, and it is good that an institution set up at the Festival 
of Empire in 1911 at the Crystal Palace should thus have 
been revived. If Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton, who can measure the wholesome effect of a sporting 
assembly in which the youth of nineteen countries, united in 
common allegiance to the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
met in friendly tourney? The Empire Games began on 
February 5 before about 40,000 spectators. The actual 
points results of so significant an occasion do not greatly 
matter, but it may be noted that C. B. Holmes won for 
England the 100 yards and the 220 yards in the record times 
of 9.7 and 21.2 seconds. W. Roberts also made a new record 
of 47.9 seconds for the 440 yards, and we also won the Eights 
event against Australia in the rowing section. We have had, 
too, some successes in swimming and diving, and altogether 
our team should not come home discontented. 

The first Test Match is still a long way ahead, but the 
English selectors at least know now the powerful combination 
with which our team will have to contend, for the sixteen 
Australian players who will visit England in the coming 
summer have been picked. To begin with, there is Bradman 
with his phenomenal and devastating record of centuries. 
There is Badcock, too, and though his average does not 
approach Bradman’s he is to be feared. McCabe will have 
to be faced as a fine batsman, and McCormick and O'Reilly 
may be depended upon as wicked bowlers to harass our 
batsmen. For the rest there are 8S. Barnes, B. A. Barnett, 
W. A. Brown, A. G. Chipperfield, J. H. Fingleton, L. 0’B. 
Fleetwood-Smith, A. L. Hassett, E. S. White, F. Ward, C. W. 
Walker, and M. G. Waite. Grimmett and Oldfield, alas, will 
not this time be with us, and as old friends and good sportsmen 
will be missed, vex us as they might in play. Meanwhile our 
own selectors will be scratching their heads, and the result 
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of their conclusions will be as interesting as it is eagerly 
awaited. The first Test Match will open at Nottingham on 
e 10. 
a re met Wales in a Rugby game full of incident at 
Murrayfield on February 5, and beat the visiting fifteen at 
the last minute by a goal and a penalty goal to two tries. 
Aweek later the English team went to Dublin to play Ireland. 
They were expected to win, and did, though a better display 


had been hoped for. But let all praise be given to G. W. 


Parker, of Blackheath, who showed us that in him England 
has a player who can convert tries into goals. We won by 
six goals, one penalty goal and one try (36 points) to one goal 
and three tries (14 points), so we ought to be well content. 
Our fifteen will meet Scotland at Twickenham on March 19. 

As for Soccer, the elimination of Arsenal (beaten by Preston 
North End by 1-0 at Highbury in the fifth round of the Cup 
on February 12) was a disagreeable surprise to their sup- 
porters. More than 70,000 people watched the game. The 
issue for the sixth round on March 5 is now narrowed down 
to Tottenham Hotspur v. Sunderland, Aston Villa v. Man- 
chester City, Brentford v. Preston North End, and York 
City v. Huddersfield Town. 

A goal scored eight minutes before the end of the University 
hockey match at Beckenham on February 12 enabled Cam- 
bridge to make a draw of it at 1-1. On the river, in severe 
wintry conditions, the crews are getting themselves ready for 
the race on April 2. The boxing world is waiting for Tommy 
Farr’s ‘“‘ crack’? at Max Baer in New York on March 11, as 
another start for the world’s heavy-weight championship, but 
he cannot expect another chance at this until another Louis- 
Schmeling decision has been reached. We are also waiting 
for Jack Doyle to climb into the ring again, and a projected 
contest with Ben Foord (who gallantly withstood the devas- 
tating Schmeling for 12 rounds) is likely to come to nothing 
yet, as Doyle has damaged his hand. Frank Hough con- 
tinues to draw his admirers to the National Sporting Club, 
fighting all comers with stout heart and clever hands and 
brain. He is now taking a rest after beating Emile Ollive 
on February 14, but he will probably be active again soon 
after these lines appear. Jock McAvoy’s British cruiser- 
weight championship will be at stake in a 15 rounds contest 
with Len Harvey at Harringay on March 23. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDs 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That the precipitation over the British Isles wil] 
be a little below the seasonal average. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the S.E. of England and will decrease towards the 
N.W. 

(c) That in Ireland and the West of Scotland the total 
rainfall of these three months will be very near the 
average amount. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 

(d) That during March the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will be below the average. 

(e) That this expected deficiency will affect the whole 
of England, the East of Scotland and—to a smaller 
extent—Wales. 

(f) That over the British Isles generally April will bea 
pleasant normal spring month. 


(g) That over England, Wales and Ireland the total rain- |} 


fall during April will be very near the average amount. 

(h) That in the N.E. of Scotland the precipitation wil 
be slightly above the average for that month. 

(i) That over the British Isles generally the rainfall for 
May will be very near the seasonal amount. 

(j) That in the London area and 8.E. of England one or 
two cold spells during March are likely to reduce the 
mean temperature for that month to—or a little 


below—the average figure; that otherwise mild}. 


conditions will prevail. 

Remarks.—The official advanced monthly report referring 
to last January tells us that ‘‘ The Aurora was observed on 
several occasions during the month, but on the 25th the 
display was the most brilliant for 30 years and on this occasion 
it was seen as far south as Land’s End and Dorchester.” 


DunBoynge, 17.ii.38. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLAND UNDER CONCRETE 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Sm,—England seems to be full of organisations, and many 
of them are kept alive simply because they advocate a scheme 
which will be beneficial to someone’s pocket. I was delighted 
with Lord Wolmer’s naive “I do not think there is anything 
illegitimate in the organisation representing some of the 
interests affected stating the case for the reform they desire.” 
It is worthy of reflection that there should be an organisation 
supported by 51 bodies whose purpose is to lay concrete in 
direct lines in all corners of England, while many of the real 
vital things to the well-being of England are allowed to be 
destroyed without murmur from anyone. In your pages 
recently appeared the figures showing the number of acres of 
land under cultivation in this country for each year since 
1927, and the number of men employed on the land for the 
same period. The decline is a serious warning to anyone who 
is genuinely interested in the future of England, but there is 
no organisation designed to get more land under cultivation. 
There is no powerful body of support for such work, and there 


.}is no money available for it, yet there can be no more vital 
[problem in the country. Compared with that work, the 


demands of the British Road Federation are of far less 
national importance. Yet Lord Wolmer, speaking of the 
demand for better roads, says: “It is a mistake to under- 
estimate the strength of that case, or to ignore the problem 
to which some solution must be found.” 

The question of these new roads is one of purpose. If 
they are deemed necessary as military roads, let us avoid 
cant and make such military roads as may be needed. But 
if they are merely to benefit contractors, cement manufac- 
turers, oil interests and motor manufacturers, do they serve 
any other purpose? Existing roads, railways and canals 
provide for the needs of trade (the new roads would only 
produce speed and restlessness without purpose). They 
would only capitalise the restlessness of a generation without 
tots. If that is going to find expression willy-nilly, we will 
have the roads emptied into the air before very long, and then 
they will prove to have been no more than useless destruction 
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of good land, without even satisfying the present nomaq 
instinct of our town-bred population for more than a few 
years ; whereas the mere widening of existing roads can do 
little more harm than spoil the already spoilt strips of country- 
side. There is no purpose in speed for speed’s sake on the 
roads. To speak of new roads not being seen, and s0 no} 
ruining trees and amenities, as widening does at present, jg 
merely to alter the emphasis of future values from old roads 
to new roads, as the spread of suburbs has merely put the 
false values of the towns on a wider slice of England’s greatest 
asset, her green and potentially useful and pleasant land, 
Most of South-West London to-day is built on the finest 
market garden land in England. 

It is not country lanes that cause the accidents (in 
any case, the big new roads will not affect these), it is the ill- 
planned roads in the towns and the present great speedways 
where death is waiting. 

It would be better if a strong organisation fought against 
the destruction of country life. Nothing can be worse for 
the countryside than the town dweller coming to spend his 
week-ends in the villages. He does not understand the 
country, or those who work there. And the frequency and 
ease with which the farmer gets into the town is removing a 
great deal of value. 

These are some of the battles which need fighting. But the 
public does not seem to mind, and is prepared to discuss at 
its dinner tables and its political gatherings the less important 
things, such as roads, because 51 organised bodies see a 
financial benefit in their doing so. I cannot help thinking 
of the words of H. L. Mencken in a recent article in The Forum 
when he said, “‘ When a gang of real estate agents, bond 
salesmen, and automobile dealers get together to sob for 
service, it takes no Freudian to surmise that someone is 


about to be swindled.” —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ingestre, SHREWSBURY. 
Stafford. 
February, 1938. 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Smr,—The assurance given by Mr. R. Gresham Cooke 
(The National Review, January) that the members of The 
British Road Federation “share your concern about agri 
culture but do not believe that the building of new roads 
would have the harmful results you expect’ would havel d 
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carried more weight had it been accompanied by figures of 
the type he was careful to quote in support of his other 
contentions. As a mere layman in such matters, who has 
not the ready access to statistics possessed by your corre- 

ndents, my only resource is simple arithmetic. This, if 
correct, reveals the fact that the 2,000 miles of new motor 
yoads he advocates would swallow up (assuming an average 
width with verge and midway of 100 feet) round about 
4,000 acres of agricultural land. No small area this, 
in an overcrowded island which cannot feed itself! Moreover, 
isit to be supposed that the concreting of “* purely agricultural 
land,” to use Lord Wolmer’s expression, would then cease ? 
Are we expected to believe that, having obtained their 
2,000 miles, the interested companies would no longer seek 
for land to lay down to concrete, and that the British Road 
Federation would be wound up ? 

The admirers of concrete have made much of the fact 
that our roads were originally built for horse or local traffic. 
Mr. Gresham Cooke informs us that—‘‘ Since 1910 traffic 
has increased 19 times, whereas new road construction has 
been only 1.5 per cent. of the total mileage of the country ”’ 
(my italics). But what percentage of the total mileage of 
the country has been widened and/or straightened and/or 
resurfaced and/or levelled since that year in the interests 
of cement and of the internal combustion engine? I will 
give him a point by defining a road as anything without 
a farmer’s gate across it along which a cart can progress. 

With regard to accidents, the annual number of those 
killed on the roads is in the neighbourhood of 6,000, or rather 
more than the total British losses in the South African War. 
This is the price we pay, and since there is no great national 
clamour or revulsion of feeling about it, the price we are 
presumably prepared to pay, for the petrol engine. 
Mr. Gresham Cooke’s statement that the Federation Road 
Scheme would reduce fatalities to only 3,000 per year is 
the one which most merits our serious attention. It is not 
supported by evidence. 

The truth is, of course, that these new roads are not only 
undesirable but unnecesary. The highway system is, for 
all normal purposes, perfectly adequate; the motorist who 
is content with 50 m.p.h. on the open road and an average 
of 30-35 m.p.h. has no grounds for complaint. As far as the 
commercial users of the roads are concerned, it should be 
appreciated that those who handle really “heavy stuff” 
do so largely at night—but not, as no doubt The British 
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Roads Federation would have us believe, because the 
congestion on the roads during the daytime enforces this 
The reason is that goods manufactured, worked out of ware. 
house, or gathered during the day can thus be delivered to 
their destination for sale or work on the following morning, 
It may be undesirable that men should work, when } 
instinct they should be prone, but that is another question 
if the whole of England was a concreted Sahara the practice 
would, unless the law forbade, persist. 

As for the future, it is before all else necessary that. we 
realise the points at issue. If we value green fields more than 
a concrete road, a plough more than a tar-sprayer, a barn 
more than a garage, and a healthy settled agricultural 
population more than an unstable urban one which is driven 
to seek health each week by rushing madly from its abode, 
then there will be no need to seek for a remedy—it will 
come to us, not we to it. May success attend the stand 
The National Review is making against the notions of 
progress typified by the policy of new motor racing tracks! 
But it is no light task to fight an organisation backed by the 


financial support of 51 companies. 
19, Durham Road, Yours faithfully, 
London, W.5. THOMAS FENWICK. 
February, 1938. 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Smr,—I notice that, up to the present, you have inserted 
letters from officials and others representing the British Road 
Federation, on the above question, and I crave your indulgence 
for the views of the ordinary motorist. There are, I find, 
two prevalent schools of thought regarding the causes of the 
appalling yearly number of motor accidents on the roads, 
viz. :— 

(1) Those who put the blame on the human element. 

(2) Those who believe in the lack of suitable roads. 
Both these schools have a considerable following and not 
only the London but the provincial Press are taking sides 
on the question. However, I cannot imagine the provincial 
Press being influenced by the sale of advertisements, as 
mentioned by your Commentator. Many members of the 
medical and insurance professions strongly believe in the 
tenets of the first school. One cannot impute “ interested” 
and mercenary motives to such partisans. 

“Theages ” states in the January issue of your review, 
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2 ‘Scottish Notes”: “If we are apt to say in reading of 
ay particular suggestion ‘What good will that do?’ we 
should then ask ourselves, ‘ What better can we do?’ ” 

Is not the suggestion of No. 2 school something better 
than destructive criticism ? It may be an experiment but 
it is, at least, a constructive proposal, which has been tried 
inother countries with good results. Again you ask: “‘ What 
about the railways ? It is proposed to ruin them as the canals 
were ruined by the railways.” 

I have not seen or read of any such proposal. On the 
entrary, Lord Wolmer has disclaimed any such intention 
mn the part of those in favour of high-speed motor traffic. 
His Lordship states: ‘‘ Our railways are an immense assct 
which ought not to be allowed to fall into decay. A national 
(complete) road policy should lay it down that the railways 
be guaranteed a certain minimum income, if necessary out of 
the Road Fund.” I am afraid that the same “ interests ” 
which surrounded the canal system over 100 years ago, 
protesting with similar pleas and arguments against the 
introduction of railways, are still prevalent and applied with 
similar vehemence to-day against the introduction of high- 
speed motor road traffic. 

I remain, 


37, Ebury Street, S.W.1. Yours faithfully, 
January, 1938. A. E. Brack. 


THE WAR OFFICE 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Sm,—In your January number I thought Sir Herbert 
Bryan’s article so good that I hope you will print it as a 
pamphlet and give it the widest circulation in our Dominions 
and Colonies. I feel that General Bryan might have made 
his statement even more complete had he mentioned the 
pernicious attitude of those who have so bitterly criticized 
the higher ranks of the Army and made it appear that officers 
in general and especially those who held higher commands 
during the war were of a lower grade of intellect than the 
average man in the street. 

Recruiting must suffer if the general public is constantly 
fed on the idea that a man who joins the colours has to risk 
his life in the hands of a damned fool. 

With regard to “‘The Nigger in the Woodpile” in the 
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episodes of the January number dealing with recent Army 
changes, here you have hit the nail on the head. When the 
General Staff was formed in 1904 it suffered from one dis. 
advantage at the start in that its formation entailed a 
transfer of parts of the Adjutant-General’s department, and 
thus it did not make a clean beginning. I joined the new 
staff of Military Operations at Winchester House on the first 
of July, 1904. The General Stafi comprised the Intelligence 
Department, the Military Operations Department and a 
Training Staff transferred from the Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment. But in 1905 the Liberal Government placed Haldane 
in the War Office, where he got hold of the Manual of Military 
Law. This was more familiar to his previous mentality 
and made him familiar with the Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment. From that date it constantly interfered in all parts 
of the Army, so much so that General Plumer, the Quarter- 
master-General, kicked and Haldane made him resign. 

Thus, I think The National Review is quite right to suggest 
that the Adjutant-General should not be a member of the 
Army Council. His advice can always be sought on matters 
pertaining to his office when required. 

Yours, etc., 


Vancouver, SIMMONDS 
British Columbia. [Colonel retired]. 
January 28th, 1938. 


RED BARBARISM 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—The letter published in your February issue, giving 
details about the murder of the 23-years-old Senorita C... de...C 
by the Anarcho-Communist Frente Popular in Spain, is, alas! 
only one typical instance of red barbarism. Your readers 
will have noted that the atrocities committed by the Com- 
munists in Spain have not been denied by the Spanish Embassy 
in London, and that the Manchester Guardian, whom we may 
fairly regard as being “‘ Left Wing,” asserts that the number 
of those executed in Madrid alone cannot be less than 40,000. 
The ‘uncensored despatches”? of The Times also expose 
thoroughly the Madrid reign of terror, and are we to disbelieve 
the 43 Spanish Bishops when they report in their Letter to 
the Bishops of the world that approximately ‘ 6,000 of the 
secular clergy alone have been murdered ” ? 
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The very leaders of Spanish democratic thought, of the 
old Republic, and of Spanish Liberalism, have utterly repu- 
diated the ‘ Popular Front” and all its works. In this 
connection also it is interesting to read the following from 
Mr. Liston Oak, head of the American section of propaganda 
for the Barcelona Government. He says, “I left Valencia 
because all that has nothing to do with Democracy. If the 
government were to win, a Communist dictatorship would be 
set up.” One would certainly like to know what agency in 
this country is responsible, by a ceaseless pro-Red campaign 
in Press and cinema, for trying to delude the public into 
imagining that the so-called government in one-third of Spain 
stands for democracy.” 

Every cause for which Englishmen of all classes and all 
creeds have fought in the past—liberty of conscience, freedom 
of worship, the sanctity of human life, the supremacy of law, 
the maintenance of public order, and the freedom of lawful 
trade—are being fought for in Spain by the armies of the 
Nationalist forces. That the Nationalists will win in the end 
is not doubted on the Continent. But prolonged bloodshed 
could be avoided quite simply by this country recognising the 
National Government in Spain. That recognition would mean 
the collapse of the Red “ racket ”’ in Spain, for it would totally 
destroy the world’s confidence in Red propaganda, which is 
the key to the whole strategy of Barcelona.—I am, etc., 


Blackpark Lodge, H. W. LuttMan-JOHNSON. 
Luncarty, Perthshire. 
February, 1938. 


FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Mrs. A. K. WoopwarD writes as follows :— 

From time to time we read sympathetically written 
comments on the welfare of the deaf—their livelihoods, 
careers, occupations and so forth. There is something which 
has to do with their recreations which I have long wished to 
put into words. 

If all films could be presented as are the few Continental 
ones in London, the “ titles’ would enable deaf lookers-on 
to follow perfectly. If gradually the managers (or the pro- 
ducers of films, perhaps, are the people who are in authority ?) 
could take this step, it would not only be an exceedingly kind 
action, but it should eventually increase audiences. At 
present most of the deaf have ceased going to cinemas at 
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all. I am told on good authority that one in every six people 
have defective hearing and one in every thousand people are 
born quite deaf. Deaf people in Paris have no less than 
thirty-four cinemas where sub-titles will enable them to 
follow the course of the story with perfect ease. What have 
we in London against these thirty-four cinemas? Have we 
more than four or five at most ? With regard to the use of 
sub-titles it can hardly be said that such a step would be 
reverting to a worn-out technique—something which has had 
its day and ceased to be, for the method is in vogue in the 
most up-to-date foreign cinemas. The reason for using sub- 
titles is surely unimportant, and one might well ask why is 
it more important to make concessions for people who are 
ignorant of certain languages than for ex-service men and the 
general public who are cut off from hearing by an infirmity ? 

I have been told, with I know not what truth, that the 
least expensive method to show titles would be at the side, 
instead of on the picture. 

19, Hillsleigh Road, W.8. 
February, 1938. 


“THIS BORE FRUIT AFTERWARDS ” 


To THE Epritor or The National Review 


Srr,—I was much interested in the article ‘‘ This Bore 
Fruit Afterwards,” by Mr. Jan Colvin, in your February 
number. In the article, mention is made of my grandfather, 
Sir John Richardson. The author has, however, fallen into 
what appears to me a slight error. He states that he 
(Sir J. R.) was surgeon and naturalist in the Arctic Expedition 
of Perry and Franklin. This was not so—my grandfather 
was only with Franklin’s expedition from what I know from 
the materials at my command, and family knowledge. 

It is a matter for pride that an ancestor, no matter how 
indirectly, was a source of inspiration to that master of 
English literature and great Englishman, Rudyard Kipling. 


Franklin Cottage, Yours faithfully, 


Hundleby, Joun F. Ricwarpson. 
Lincolnshire, 
February 7, 1938. 


We regret that there were two errors in Mr. Gladstone Solomon’s article, 
Art and Patronage in India, in our February number. In the footnote on 
p. 213 the date should have been 1920, not 1928, and in the footnote on 
p. 214 the surname should be Sethna, nor Seltma.—Ep. N.R. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A LONE WOLF 


Taz Summina Up, by W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d. net.) This book, says Mr. Maugham at the outset, 
is neither an autobiography nor a book of recollections: he 
regards it, rather, as a sorting out of his thoughts on the 
subjects that have interested him through life, as a recapitula- 
tion of some things that he has said before (e.g., in the prefaces 
to his collected plays) and, in the end, as a summing up of the 
philosophical conclusions to which his experience of life and 
his reflections have led him. That it was bound to be egotistic, 
he admits, but he writes it “to disembarrass my soul of 
certain notions that have hovered about in it too long for my 
comfort.”” He does not seek to persuade anybody, because he 
does not care if people agree with him: when he finds that 
his judgment differs from the majority, he is not disturbed, 
for he has a certain confidence in his instinct. Now, these 
remarks are made very early in the book, and lead one to 
suspect that Mr. Maugham’s original intention was to be far 
less autobiographical than, in fact, he is, but that when he 
sat down to write this book in a series of loosely connected 
sections (they number seventy-seven) he intended it to be 
mainly reflective. Then, as so often happens, he found it 
impossible to reflect out loud until he had explained a good 
deal about himself, the reflector. So that, on analysis, the 
reader discovers that there is more description or narrative 
than reflection, though the former are always accompanied 
by the latter: and the pattern of this book is, more or less, 
the following :—Sections 1-17 aim of the book, early life and 
aptitudes, early lessons in literature with some remarks on 
prose in general; 18-29 adolescence and young manhood, 
medical training, associates of those days, voracious reading, 
the first novel, early travel; 30-42 playwriting and ex- 
periences of the theatre; 43-52 fiction; 53-55 activities 
during the War, serious illness, travel, the short stories ; 
63-77 reflections on philosophy. 

_ In fact, the only unity persisting through this diversity 
is Mr. Maugham’s self, exhibited in its various facets, with a 
curious combination of modesty and pride, self-criticism and 
self-satisfaction. It is this which, to my mind, gives the book 
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its peculiar interest, which is independent of the attractive. 
ness or otherwise to the reader of the personality exposed to 
his view. Here we have a man who has attained success and 
distinction as a writer of plays and fiction, and in so doing 
has subjected varied humanity to a pretty close scrutiny 
sitting down, now that his sixtieth year is behind him, to 
give an honest—which is not the same thing as an impartial 
account of what it has meant to him to be that man, to study 
those people, and to write those books and plays. It is a 
study of a particular and interesting case, conducted with a 
cool detachment typical of his other work and written in the 
simple, lucid prose which it has been his conscious aim to 
achieve. It has always been plain from Mr. Maugham’s 
work that he is rather a “lone wolf,” and here he emphasises 
that fact in one or two striking passages of self-description. 
Although he says: “I have no desire to lay bare my heart, 
and I put limits to the intimacy that I wish the reader to 
enter upon with me,” he lays bare the essentials of his nature 
in many passages between sections 15 and 29, which will be 
especially interesting to those who know his autobiographical 
novel “‘ Of Human Bondage.” For instance : 

“T had many disabilities. I was small; I had endurance but little 
physical strength ; I stammered; I was shy; I had poor health. I 
had no facility for games ...; and I had, whether for any of these 
reasons or from nature I do not know, an instinctive shrinking from my 
fellow men which has made it difficult for me to enter into any familiarity 
with them. I have loved individuals; I have never much cared for 
men in the mass.” 

Or again : 

““ My sympathies are limited. I can only be myself, and partly by 
nature, partly by the circumstances of my life, it is a partial self. I 
am not a social person. I cannot get drunk and feel a great love for 
my fellow men. Convivial amusement has always somewhat bored 
me...I do not much like being touched and I have always to make 
a slight effort over myself not to draw away when someone links his 
arm in mine. I can never forget myself. The hysteria of the world 
repels me and I never feel more aloof than when I am in the midst 
of a throng surrendered to a violent feeling of mirth or sorrow. Though 
I have been in love a good many times, I have never experienced the 
bliss of requited love.” 

The conclusion of this passage is : 

“And so, never having felt some of the fundamental emotions of 
normal men, it is impossible that my work should have the intimacy, 
the broad human touch and the animal serenity which the greatest 
writers alone can give.” 

He was left an orphan in boyhood, and his guardian, 
though kind, was not sympathetic. It was after he returned 
from Heidelberg, aged eighteen, and was entered at St. 
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Thomas’s Hospital as a student, that he began to fashion his 
life according to his pattern. Above all, he had the freedom 
which he yearned for and which he counts one of the chief 
advantages of the artist’s life. The details which he gives 
of those early days are extremely interesting and are narrated 
with a liveliness and occasional dry humour which make 
these some of the most readable passages in the book. For the 
first two years he took little part in the life of the hospital, 
but lived apart, using his leisure to write and read voraciously, 
with an adventurous ardour. “I would start upon a famous 
work,” he says, ‘‘as excitedly as a reasonable young man 
would go in to bat for his side, or a nice girl go to a dance.” 
This was due partly to curiosity, and partly an ambition to 
attain “culture ”’°—a quality then very much prized and 
inculcated on him by a set of young friends, at whose expense 
he now indulges in a smile. They were all for Meredith and 
Walter Pater and art for art’s sake. He spent a grand time 
with some of them at Capri, listening to fierce discussions of 
Hérédia’s sonnets and the like, all being agreed only on this : 
“that they burned with a hard, gem-like flame.” 

“T was too shy to tell them that I had written a novel and was 
half-way through another and it was a great mortification to me, 
burning as I was, too, with a hard gem-like flame, to be treated as a 
philistine who cared for nothing but dissecting dead bodies and would 
seize on an unguarded moment to give his best friend an enema.” 
Mr. Maugham at all events seizes this and other occasions 

to say some salutary things about culture and “ intellectual 
arrogance ’’—a, defect of which he claims only to have finally 
freed himself by his intensive travels after the War. Yet that 
he is not free from arrogance of another kind is shown by 
a patronizing reference to George Meredith, his youthful 
admiration for whose work he confesses to have been 
factitious, and whose novels now rouse in him no more than a 
memory of ‘“‘ awakening intelligence and dreams of youth ” 
so rich that ‘‘ even as I close a novel of Meredith’s, Evan 
Harrington, for instance, and decide that its insincerity is 
exasperating, its snobbishness loathsome, its verbosity in- 
tolerable, and I will never read another, my heart melts and 
I think it’s grand.” Here, no doubt, we are meant to smile 
approvingly, but if we smile it is at the complacency which 
seems unaware of qualities which, in all probability, will 
keep “‘ The Egoist,” ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career” and “ Diana of 
the Crossways ” alive long after his own entertaining works 
are forgotten. 

_ His medical experiences, however, particularly as clerk 
In the out-patients’ department, eventually engrossed the 
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student. He saw suffering and life in the raw, and what he 
says of the understanding given by these contacts to a novelist 
is worth reading. He admits that this medical training may 
have given him a warped view of humanity, which was 
accentuated by his natural mistrust. He says, in fine, that 
his picture may not be a true one: he only claims that it is 
coherent and in accordance with the light of his own observa. 
tion. “‘A buoyant, optimistic, healthy and sentimental 
person would have seen the same people quite differently,” 
There are some other very illuminating passages in this book 
about the particular stimulus given to Mr. Maugham by 
human contacts: and it is curious to note that, in spite of his 
detachment, he is as sensitive as a photographic plate to the 
story which any individual carries about with him. “I am 
almost inclined to say that I could not spend an hour in any. 
one’s company without getting the material to write at least a 
readable story about him.” Later on, he says much about the 
necessity to a novelist of the human model and his right 
to use it. 


Mr. Maugham’s first novel, “‘ Liza of Lambeth,” had an 
unexpected success: he threw up the medical profession for 
literature, and had a glorious time dawdling about Seville 
in a broad-brimmed sombrero and making light love to 
pretty little creatures. Then he took to writing plays, and 
with the entrance of the dramatic theme the strictly auto- 
biographical tale is interrupted. Throughout these central 
sections on his work, apart from the frequent justice and 
neat expression of his views on the work of dramatist and 
novelist in general, one is struck repeatedly by the author's 
aloofness and detachment. Unlike some other successful 
dramatists, he has never had the theatre in his bones; he 
likes rehearsals, but the performance of his plays has always 
embarrassed him—‘“ because they were words I had written 
myself they had for me an intimacy that I shrank from 
sharing with all and sundry”; he has found actors good 
company, but has never “‘ quite been able to look on them as 
human beings.” He began dramatic work on a sombre 
note, besieged managers in vain, had ‘‘ The Man of Honour” 
put on by the Stage Society, did not much care for Mr. 
Granville Barker who played the leading part, and made up 
his mind that the higher drama was no good to an author 
who wanted the great public as his audience and had found 
out that “ money was like a sixth sense without which you 
could not make the most of the other five.” He therefore took 
to exploiting his faculties for being amusing, and finally in 
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1907 had ‘‘ spectacular and unexpected success.” He admits 
to putting aside seriousness in order to “ get there.” He got 
there and stayed till he had had all the experience the 
theatre could give him, just as later on he pursued 
his lonely travels till travel could give him nothing more; 
then, finishing off two plays to disembarrass his mind 
of them, he turned his back on the theatre. There is much 
more than this in the sections on his dramatic work, and 
it would have been interesting to discuss his remarks on 
the relations between author, producer, actor and audience 
as well as his reasons for saying that “‘ the influence of Shaw 
o the English stage of to-day has been devastating ” ; 
but I must pass over them and the equally interesting dis- 
cussion of authorship in general. Passages such as those on 
the necessity for writing to be a whole time job, on the 
dangers of success, on criticism, and on the artist’s claim to be 
exempt, as regards conduct, from the rules that bind other 
men could stimulate many other pages of debate. They all 
have Mr. Maugham’s peculiar quality—that of a frankness 
which seeks to discourage all familiarity. For instance : 


“The artist’s egoism is outrageous: it must be; he is by nature 
a solipsist and the world exists only for him to exercise upon it his 
powers of creation. He partakes of life only with part of him and never 
feels the common emotions of men with his whole being, for, however 
urgent the necessity, he is an observer as well as an actor. It often 
makes him heartless. Women, with their shrewd sense, are on their 
guard against him. . . . The artist is ill to live with. He can be 
perfectly sincere in his creative emotion and yet there is somebody else 
within him who is capable of cocking a snook at its exercise. He is 
not dependable.” 


This, more or less, has often been said by others, and 
experience proves that it is largely true: but not many 
accept its truth about themselves with the half-rueful com- 
placency of Mr. Maugham, whose idiosyncrasy this inde- 
pendability exactly suits. This idiosyncrasy tinges his whole 
philosophy, making it less convincing than, by the clear 
reasonableness of its statement in the concluding sections, it 
appears to be. Nevertheless, except for those who, finding 
no need to generalise their own intuitions and lessons from 
life, conclude either in ignorance or with presumption that 
there is no value in philosophy or the philosophers, these last 
sections are more than well worth pondering. Metaphysics 
have been Mr. Maugham’s resource in late middle age, and he 
tries to sum up here the ultimate values, usually with negative 
tesults, as one would expect. The issues are too important to 
be discussed at the end of a review: it must be enough to say 
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that few professional philosophers have discussed these 
matters with such lucidity. Mr. Maugham is never obscure 
or unintelligible and his search, a fruitless one, for certaint 
has obviously been conducted with sincerity. That it is good 
philosophy is more doubtful, since Mr. Maugham’s is not a 
philosophic mind and he does not trouble to define his terms 
sufficiently when he speaks of truth, beauty and value. At 
the same time, he hits the nail often enough on the head, and 
then, speaking personally, I was inclined to say “ well hit!” 
But it was always with a reservation : one would agree with 
Mr. Maugham—he makes it clear—at one’s peril. 


OrxLo WILLIAMs. 


“THE MORNING POST” 


THE Mornine Post, 1772-1937, PorTRAIT OF A NEwsPapnr, 
by Wilfrid Hindle (Routledge, 7s. 6d.). 

When, on September 30, 1937, the Morning Post appeared 
for the last time, its readers, mustering something like one 
hundred thousand Englishmen, felt, as was said of another 
mortal event in our history, “as if the light had gone out.” 
For one hundred and sixty-four years the beacon had shone 
upon the shifting sands of our political history. By its clear, 
unflinching light many a political mariner had set his course 
and its radiance was undimmed to the end. In his memorable 
valedictory article, ‘‘ Hail and Farewell,” Mr. Gwynne, its 
distinguished editor, claimed for it, all too modestly, that it 
had possessed a “‘ soul of its own.” The claim was more than 
justified. Of him and the great journal which he served s0 
long and so devotedly one might say that he so wrought that 
he kept alive the soul in England. As Mr. Hindle truly says in 
his most welcome book, it was “a continuing devotion to the 
greater English ideals’? which made the Morning Post 
“* great.” In a world in which newspapers, with two or three 
honourable exceptions, now solicit readers so unashamedly 
that newspaper production might be said, to vary a famous 
phrase of Mr. Baldwin’s, to have become the harlot of the 
commercial arts, the Morning Post preferred to remain chaste. 
When so many of its contemporaries were acquiring enormous 
circulations by enticing the public with ‘‘ coupons” and 
thereby capturing those lucrative advertisements without 
which few newspapers to-day can “ carry on,” the Morning 
Post disdained such meretricious tricks, and preferred to offer 
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the public the best reading to be found in journalism—to 
offer it no more and, assuredly, no less. It was probably the 
only newspaper which many people bought not for the sake 
of its news but for the sake of its leading articles which 
were so brilliant, fearless and searching that there were few 
Liberal statesmen who either could or would resist reading 
them. Of those articles Lord Morley, himself a journalist 
for the greater part of his life, once remarked to me, “‘ They 
are the best things of their kind since Junius ; I disagree with 
nearly everything they advocate but they seize every point.” 
Indeed in their irony, their purity of style, their wit, there has 
really been nothing to compare with them since the days of 
Swift. 

There were other characteristics which, besides its high 
literary quality, distinguished, to its eternal credit, the 
Morning Post from its ‘‘ popular” rivals. When Mr. Gwynne 
was President of the Institute of Journalists he delivered a 
memorable address, in that capacity, on the duty, as he con- 
ceived it, of the journalist. Therein, as Mr. Hindle reminds us, 
he declared “‘ we have no right to intrude on private 
grief.” To-day, the more poignant a private tragedy, the more 
intrusive is the “popular” Press, shadowing, with its 
reporters and its camera-men, every movement of the sufferers, 
storming their doorsteps, pestering them on the telephone, 
to an extent which only those who have endured this indecent 
persecution can know. No such exploitation of private griefs 
ever disfigured the Morning Post. It was, indeed, to the very 
end, a “ gentleman’s ’’ newspaper in the best, in other words 
the most chivalrous, sense of the word. There were those 
among its rivals (Mr. Hindle quotes such an one) who, while 
not denying it this quality, affected to regard it as ‘‘ snobbish.” 
But this, as Mr. Hindle rightly contends, is just what it was 
not. Like The Times, it had a column of society news, but that 
column was as impersonal in the one great newspaper as in 
the other. It was, and is, to the “‘ popular Press”’ with its 
parasitic columns of “ social gossip,” that those who lusted 
for “ personalities ” about their betters and all the vulgarities 
of that “smart set’ which passes as such, had to turn for 
what they sought. Democracy is invariably snobbish in its 
appetite for this sort of thing, for psychological reasons which 
are pretty obvious, and the Morning Post made no claim to be 
‘democratic.” It had an abiding faith in the great qualities 
of the English people which is why its editor took as his 
motto, ‘‘ Always tell the people the truth ”—and duly told 
it—but he was not prepared to pander to their lower appetites. 
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To the unthinking mob, aliud agens populus, with its crayi 
for sensation instead of thought, the Morning Post made no 
appeal. One is sometimes tempted to speculate as to whether, 
indeed, the advent of free and compulsory education for the 
democracy has not meant the substitution of a people able to 
read without being able to think for an older generation who 
were able to think without being able to read. 


But the supreme distinction of the Morning Post was its 
independence. It is no disparagement to its two great con- 
temporaries, The Times and the Daily Telegraph, to say that 
one looked to it for something which one rarely found, or 
expected to find, in them, namely, a vigilant criticism of every 
new departure in the policy of the party to which, in common 
with them, it adhered. The difference between it and them 
might almost be summed up by the observation that it be- 
lieved in Morley’s hard saying, in his “‘ Essay on Compromise,” 
that, the more unseasonable a truth, the greater the necessity 
for proclaiming it. This was never more apparent than in the 
sharp controversy over the Indian “ Reforms” when the 
Morning Post distinguished itself by publishing a great many 
things about India, most notably the views of the India 
Civil Service, which were unquestionably true and as em- 
barrassing to the Government as they were true. One was 
sometimes tempted to think, in contrasting its attitude with 
that of its two great contemporaries, that they thought the 
maintenance of the Conservative Party in office more im- 
portant than the maintenance of the principles for which it 
stood. In the matter of good taste, integrity and incor 
ruptibility, all three papers were equally conspicuous, and, 
if the Morning Post had to disappear, it was better that it 
should be, as it has been, absorbed by a newspaper pro- 
prietor of high character and great public spirit, such as the 
proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, Lord Camrose, unques- 
tionably is, than that it should have lingered on as a kind of 
blind Samson in the prison-house of one of the great Press 
syndicates, condemned to a menial existence and a dishonoured 
old age. 


Mr. Hindle’s book is timely, interesting, well written, and 
most agreeably appreciative, and we commend it to the 
reader. But in a sense it is too soon to write the history of the 
Morning Post. Too soon because it has yet to be seen to what 
extent the bold and independent line which it took in great 
political controversies can be held to be justified by events. 
Another generation than our own will be empanelled to try 
that issue. But the subsequent course of events has already 
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yindicated, to a remarkable extent, the views it took during the 
tnure of the last and the greatest of its editors. It was the 
frst English newspaper during the war to criticise the Govern- 
ment for that pedantic adherence to the Declaration of 
london by which our Navy was so throttled in its attempts 
to get a stranglehold on German commerce that we nearly 
lst the war. After some two years of its agitation, the 
Government scrapped the Declaration and justified, re- 
luctantly enough, all that the Morning Post had said. During 
the conspiracy of silence about Sinn Fein outrages that 
whered in the capitulation to the Sinn Feiners, its editor, 
taking his life in his hands and continually threatened by 
Irish “ gun-men,” never ceased to publish to the world the 
murderous story and to predict that an agreement, the 
agreement embodied in the Anglo-Irish “ Treaty,” with such 
people would never be kept. Here, also, events have com- 
pletely justified all that the Morning Post predicted. So, too, 
with its campaign against the pacifist policy which led us to 
the very brink of that abyss of defencelessness from which 
public opinion has now, at the eleventh hour, recoiled. So 
with its campaign against continued adherence to the shib- 
boleths of Free Trade at a time when our foreign trade 
threatened to disappear altogether. One could cite many 
otherexamples. Thus is it given to those who walk by faith and 
not merely by sight to see with prophetic vision. We think that 
when the time comes to say the last word about the Morning 
Post, the historian will pay its statesmanship the same 
splendid tribute as Macaulay paid to one of the greatest, even 
as he was one of the most independent, of English statesmen, 
and will say in almost identical words : 

“what distinguished it above all other newspapers was that throughout 

a long public life and through frequent and violent revolutions of 


public feeling, it almost invariably took the view of the great questions 
of its time which history has subsequently adopted.” 


J. H. Moraan. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT OF SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE’S ViTAL SECRET, by R. M. Lucas (Rydal 
Press, 7s. 6d.). SHAKESPEARE’S Last Puays, by E. M. W. 
THLYARD (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.). IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
WARWICKSHIRE AND THE UNKNOWN YEARS, by Oliver 
Baker (Simpkin, 15s.). These first two books are at the opposite 
poles of Shakespearean criticism. The one is written by a 
literary sleuth using the plays as clues to solve a riddle of 
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identity ; the other is the work of a scholar who is concerned 
with the plays themselves and their final import and not 
with amassing evidence as to whether they were written by 
by the shadowy actor-playwright or by a more prominent 
contemporary. The third volume, of great interest to all 
lovers of Warwickshire, has an intimate and friendly charm, 
the outcome of much enthusiastic labour. 

Mr. Lucas can only approach the plays from the supposition 
that they must, perforce, be the work of a nobleman. But, 
as far as literature is concerned, it is an astonishing fact 
that formal education matters little or nothing. Genius 
knows no laws and needs no teaching. One thinks involun- 
tarily of Burns “ following his plough along the mountain- 
side.” Literature is the harvest of inspiration working where 
it listeth, independent of class or creed. It never has been 
and it will never be the sole product and privilege of the men 
of leisure. 

The fundamental weakness of theories about the identity 
of “‘Shakespeare”’ is that the plays and sonnets can be 
manipulated to fit any of them, however fantastic, however 
plausible. And Mr. Lucas is exceedingly plausible. Based 
on Professor Lefranc’s “Sous le Masque de Shakespeare,” 
his is a very readable book, interesting and provocative, 
lively with a sort of feline aggressiveness. Once admit a 
doubt as to the identity of the author of the plays and you 
are lost in a bewildering labyrinth of possibilities. Mr. Lucas 
is an able guide. He has made out a good case for William 
Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, but he is not convincing on the 
subject of the contemporary conspiracy of silence. The 
Earls of Derby, through the female line, had a claim to the 
throne. The sixth Earl, nicknamed “ Shake-Speare,” the 
‘“‘ Challenger,” a possible candidate for the succession, had 
written dangerous “ deposition” plays like ‘“‘ Richard II” 
and “ King John.” From the purest of political motives 
the noble playwright hid his identity behind that of an 
insignificant member, one Shakspere or Shaxbere, of a playing 
company under the protection of the Derby family. 

Yet, according to Mr. Lucas, the Queen knew the secret 
of the plays’ authorship. If she did, and on what evidence 
we are not told, then the reason for the immense barricade 
of mystery seems defeated, and it remains a matter for 
wonder that in that crowded, eager court of ambitious, 
intriguing, unscrupulous rivals not the slightest hint of a 
rumour escaped to tantalise or encourage us. Nor is it easy 
to imagine the loquacious Jonson, no respecter of persons 
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aad very indiscreet in convivial conversation with Drummond 
for instance, sworn with Heminge and Condell to preserve 
, sham and impose on posterity. Fortunately not every 
noble author deemed it necessary to hide his light under a 
bushel ; there was no need; they were not all claimants to 
thrones; there is no mystery about Sidney, Raleigh, or 
Fulke Greville. Mr. Lucas’s remark on page 186 that if 
“Hamlet” were not written by a man of the highest rank, 
the character of the princely Dane “ is a meaningless dummy 
and a sham’ is simply a reductio ad absurdum of his whole 
thesis that the plays are necessarily the work of a nobleman. 

A prolonged study of Elizabethan stage conditions and 
the methods of Elizabethan printers would curb the ardour 
of most Shakespearean theorists. From all this welter of 
fascinating conjecture one vital fact emerges. We have the 
plays and they are the work of one, whoever he was, who 
was intimately acquainted with the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the stage of his time, knowing and transcending, 
yet prepared to minister to the taste of that motley audience 
of groundlings and gallants, of enthusiasts and intelligentsia 
and mere rabble who, while they demanded and enjoyed 
their rant and blood and thunder, had the bright gift of 
imagination and could piece out imperfection with their 
thoughts. 

Mr. Oliver Baker is no heretic. He believes in the man 
of Stratford and has written a pleasantly discursive yet 
scholarly account of life in Warwickshire when Shakespeare 
was a boy. There are excellent chapters in this book on the 
poet’s ancestors which dispel much misconception, on the 
stained and painted cloths so much in use at the time, and, 
in connection with the alleged illiteracy of John Shakespeare, 
on the use of marks as signatures. The illustrations are 
extremely well-chosen and valuable. Such new suggestions 
as Mr. Baker advances are modestly made and always inter- 
esting. But the book suffers from a certain shapelessness, 
and at the end there is a tendency to repetition that argues 
some tiredness in the author. 

“The play’s the thing.” Dr. Tillyard’s book is in a 
different category. He discusses “‘ Cymbeline,” “‘ The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” and ‘The Tempest,” and finds in these plays 
not the work of a weary, disillusioned man, but the serene 
and reasoned adjustment of a tragic pattern, an approxi- 
mation to the Aeschylean trilogy, representing, as it were, 
the Eumenides to an already completed Agamemnon and 
Choephoroe. Here, in these three plays, Shakespeare is 
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concerned with the final phase of the tragic pattern—the 
process of regeneration after destruction. At the end of his 
career Shakespeare turned deliberately to that store of 
classical and medieval romance so widely and seriously 
esteemed by his contemporaries, finding there a rich com. 
plexity of material with which to express the whole tragic 
pattern, from prosperity to destruction, and through regenera. 
tion to a fairer prosperity, together with his increasing sense 
of the different planes of reality on which life is lived. This 
implied a gradual change from realism to symbolism, the 
sort of process, as Dr. Tillyard points out in an interesting 
parallel with Lawrence, manifest between “‘ Sons and Lovers” 
and “The Plumed Serpent.” In “ Cymbeline ” he is feeling 
his way ; in “‘ The Winter’s Tale ” he has perfected a method 
of clean contrast and juxtaposition; in “The Tempest” 
he approaches his problem differently, and his last play is 
not only his fullest expresson of his sense of the worlds 
unrealised that lie about us, but the final perfect corollary 
to his tragic masterpieces. This is a brilliant suggestive 
piece of constructive criticism, a noteworthy contribution 
to Shakespearean scholarship which sends us back to the 
plays themselves with fresh understanding, with renewed 
appreciation and delight. 
BEATRICE WHITE. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS 
FurtTHER LETTERS OF QUEEN VicToRIA. From the Archives 
of the House of Brandenburg-Prussia. Edited by Hector 
Bolitho. Translated from the German by Mrs. J. Pudney 
and Lord Sudley. (Thornton Butterworth, 15s.) The second 
generation of the twentieth century have rediscovered Queen 
Victoria. The wonder to those old enough to remember her 
is that it should ever have been necessary to do such a thing. 
Seeing what she was, her temporary eclipse is the mystery 
to them, not her triumphant reappearance. These letters are 
written to the wife of the old Emperor William I, the first 
German Emperor ; the father-in-law of the Empress Frederick 
and the grandfather of Kaiser Wilhelm II. To nineteenth- 
century survivors, the Empress chiefly recalls the ribald 
caricature of a message from her husband which went round 
this country in 1870: “‘ By God’s Grace, my dear Augusta, 
we’ve given the French an awful buster.” The letters in- 
evitably lose in translation; they are mostly on purely 
domestic matters, and we feel sometimes that the blue pencil has 
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been busy. It is a pity that Augusta’s letters are not avail- 
able, for the Queen’s answers show that the Empress was 
friendly, kind, quick to show sympathy and understanding. 
Mr. Bolitho’s editing is skilful, but he is perhaps somewhat 
too ready to belaud and explain. He does not let the Queen 
tell her own story, which she was at all times perfectly able 
todo. She writes, as ever, with absolute simplicity, honest 
candour and feeling. She is not afraid to tell the Emperor 
William, in the midst of his victories, that while she rejoiced 
in his success she had nevertheless condoled with his defeated 
rival and that it was high time he made peace. In middle 
life, when concerned with the marriage life of their eldest 
children, the two women had much in common, but as years 
went on, distrust of Kaiser Wilhelm’s policy increased in 
Victoria’s mind, and the letters grow rarer. To the Queen 
herself the publication of these intimate family outpourings, 
and the comments which accompany them, would have 
seemed an outrage. She was Queen of England, she did her 
duty according to her lights, and that was all there was to 
it; private relationships were nobody’s concern but her own. 
Yet if it be indeed inevitable that the inward feelings of public 
personages shall exist only to be pried into, we have the 
supreme confidence with regard to Queen Victoria, that 
whatever she did or said she remained “ herself.” 


WAR AND ALL THAT 


Enps AND Mrans. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus, 
8s. 6d.) Europe aT THE Cross Roaps. By Hugh Sellon. 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) Dictators AND DrEmocracigs. By 
Colvin B. Hoover. (Macmillan, 6s.) The hysteria caused 
by the words “ Fascist,” “‘ Red,” and “‘ War” seems to be 

ing. True Mr. Huxley considers war as the main, 
indeed the only evil, but he approaches the subject with, on 
the whole, restrained detachment. He has at any rate no 
illusions about the League of Nations or Sanctions, dismissing 
them with devastating logic. He argues that man is losing 
his individual personality more and more and is being caught 
up in this miasma of planning and organisation. To the 
planners and organisers, war, and preparing for war, is a god- 
send. Rebellious spirits are quelled with the cry of “ Your 
country is in danger.” If the Fascist States rang up the 
curtain the democratic countries are taking up their cue. 
Violence only begets violence and the end of all will be 
extermination. At present Mr. Huxley admits there is 
nothing to be done about it. The only way out is to build 
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up a group of clear thinking and courageous people who will 
achieve non-attachment and objective reality. All forms of 


attachment, the most prominent being one’s country and a 
personal God, must be weeded out of man’s system. With 
enough such “ wise men” collected and organised they will 
make war impossible by complete non-co-operation. Mr. 
Huxley does strange things with history to prove his case 
and for all his talk of detachment the words “ good” and 
“bad” beslaver the pages. Space forbids lengthy criticism, 
yet those who disagree most with Mr. Huxley will probably 
get most value out of this book, for here is a foeman worthy 
of a patriot’s steel. Mr. Huxley is that rare thing amongst 
Pacifists—an honest man. He argues well and it is useless, 
if tempting, to lose one’s temper with him. When it comes to 
the individual’s personal detachment over everyday things 
and once he can forget war, Mr. Huxley has some really 
helpful things to say. It is a personally interesting and a 
politically infuriating work. 

_ Europe at the Cross Roads approaches war from a more 
mundane angle. “ Enthusiastic internationalists are im- 
patient of delay, and want the organisation of peace at once. 
But peace is never something that comes by itself. Peace is 
the result of order.” Mr. Sellon, writing with personal 
knowledge and study of France, Italy and Germany, devotes 
the first and most valuable half of his book to an able analysis 
of the development of these countries both before and since 
the War. The author is especially to be congratulated on 
his grasp of French affairs. He starts by proving the fact, 
perceived by few, that once England, following the U.S.A, 
backed out of the Versailles defensive alliance with France 
she ceased to become a factor for peace and settlement in 
Europe. Her subsequent disarmament made her a back 
number, and Europe drifted from potential order to chaos, 
Unfortunately Mr. Sellon ends by deserting his réle of the 
cultured observer on the spot. He sits back in his armchair 
and indulges in a well written riot of foreign politics and 
strategy. 


The value of Dictators and Democracies to English readers 
is that it is primarily written by an American for Americans. 
His argument that Totalitarian as well as Communist States 
both tend to the destruction of private property is valid, 
granted the American definition of property in terms solely 
of loans and dividends, totally divorced from land and the 
responsibility of the well-to-do to lead in service. War, to 
Mr. Colvin Hoover, is mainly a question of ‘“ Does it pay?” 
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Neutrality being more profitable, war is “off” as far as 
America is concerned. He admits that war is inevitable 
in the Far East, thinks Europe will join in, and, in a 
magnificent coda, he urges England once more to unsheathe 
the sword for the freedom of the world. A book not to 
be missed by those who wish to understand American 
mentality. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF WAR 

Curist Is No Paoctrist. The Religious and Secular Case 
Against Pacifism. By Dorothy Crisp. (Boswell Publishing 
Co., 3s. 6d.) A few years ago this little book would have 
been received with pitying disdain by that intellectual 
minority who claimed to represent “ progressive’ and reli- 
gious thought in England. Nowadays these same people will 
receive Miss Crisp’s arguments in sullen, perplexed silence. 
Their clamorous propaganda all but brought their country 
to disaster, but the pressure of hard facts has not converted 
them, for their convictions are for the most part rooted in 
psychological causes of which they are themselves unaware. 
Plain men and women, not afraid to face the world as it is, 
will hail this book with relief. Miss Crisp takes, one by one, 
the sayings of Christ which have furnished the texts of 
Pacifist sermons and demolishes the strained interpretation 
which has been put upon them. We can best sum up her 
argument by saying that all Our Lord’s teaching was based 
on stark reality. He never for a moment saw the world other 
than it was. Prophets of old had foretold, in matchless 
poetry, a millennium when “ the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” but the 
Gospels hold out no such comfortable prospect. Christ fore- 
saw an age-long struggle to maintain Christian ideals in a 
hostile world, and He would, we believe, have recognised the 
ting of eternal truth in Cromwell’s words: ‘ Vote it as you 
will—there is a company of poor men who will give their lives 
sooner than see it settled so.” 

Many sincere Christians will welcome this book, which 
gives chapter and verse for the beliefs they have always held. 
If its publication can assist the revolt of sane and patriotic 
youth against the activities of the Peace Pledge Union so 
much the better. Those who sympathise with Miss Crisp’s 


eg are invited to write to her at 23, Eaton Place, London, 
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CONCERNING COLONIES 


or By M. Barnard Eldershay. 
(Harrap. 15s.) Bismarck AND BritisH Poticy. 
By William Osgood Aydelotte. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. (London: Oxford University Press. 9s.) The recent 
celebrations of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Governor Phillip’s landing in Botany Bay and the German 
claims for the recovery of possessions lost by her own folly 
and aggression—claims pressed with growing insistence and 
not a little characteristic Teutonic truculence—have brought 
colonial questions to the forefront. The appearance of these 
books is therefore opportune. Miss Eldershaw has written 
an impressive chronicle of Phillip’s five-year governorship 
of the first settlement in Australia. It was hardly an 
encouraging beginning, for who could envisage at the time 
the growth of the Commonwealth of Australia, as we proudly 
contemplate it to-day, from the unhappy shiploads of con- 
victs planted on its shores in 1788? It is easy in this over- 
humanitarian age to trounce the Government of a hundred 
and fifty years ago for its supposed callousness, but over- 
flowing prisons and a disturbing wave of crime presented 
the authorities with a difficult problem. It was, said Sir 
Charles Middleton at the time, “a disagreeable and trouble- 
some business”’ to transport malefactors and colonization 
was by no means the purpose that the Government had 
wholly in view. Phillip’s vision, however, carried him 
beyond a convict settlement. Instead of “A Colony of 
Disgracefuls ’’ he saw a new foundation of Empire. He saw 
the future New South Wales as “a free country, a land of 
redemption, an Empire with a splendid future.” History 
has justified his faith and “ Australia is his monument.” 
It is an extraordinary narrative of courage and persistence 
in the face of heavy odds and Miss Eldershaw has ransacked 
to good purpose historical records and disinterred the 
relevant facts from other works. <A concise admirably written 
chronicle. 

Mr. William Aydelotte is the son of the well-known 
American Rhode’s Secretary. He has turned with diligence 
to cogent documents (many of which have as yet been 
unpublished) relating to the problem of South-West Africa 
in the two years 1883-5. Bismarck was at first by no means 
“ colonially-minded,” he only swung round to an adoption ofa 
colonial policy in 1884 “in the hope of pleasing German 
public opinion, stimulating national sentiment and securing 
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by this means a working majority in the insubordinate 
Reichstag.” ‘There were, of course, other forces at work 
and here they are well, and on the whole fairly, analysed. 
The matter might have been more wisely handled on 
both sides. Mr. Aydelotte absolves Bismarck from the 
charge of acting “deceptively”? at the beginning of the 
negotiations, though later he deliberately kept the German 
Ambassador in England ‘’ incompletely informed ” of German 
aims. Our own ministers, with the exception of Lord Derby, 
were not opposed to German colonization—Mr. Chamberlain 
“was willing to let Germany have colonies, but he was not 
willing to let Bismarck bully England in the process of 
getting them.’ Therein our statesmen may find wisdom 


to-day. 
OTHER NOTICES 


POTEMKIN. By George Soloveytchik. (Thornton Butterworth, 18s.) 
It seems incredible that the rich field offered by Prince Grigory Alexandro- 
vitch Potemkin to the modern biographer has so long remained unploughed. 
Mr. Soloveytchik has reaped the harvest he deserves, for his book on this 


For full particulars and illus- 
trated booklet apply to Dept. 3, 
BOOTH LINE, Cunard Build- 
ing, Liverpool 3, or 1/3 Robert 
St., Adelphi, London, W.C.2, and 
the usual agents. 
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fantastic favourite of Catherine the Great is entertaining and illuminati 
throughout. He cannot prove his main contention, which is that Potemkin 
and Catherine were actually married, but he does much to raise our opinion 
of the former’s statesmanship and to justify the confidence which Catherine 
reposed in his spasmodic but brilliant achievements. Occasionally Mr 
Soloveytchik’s English is clumsy and it was careless to spell the name 
of the sixteenth lover of the Empress in two ways on one page; but he 
succeeds in putting before us a vivid and convincing picture of this monocular 
giant, half buffoon, half politician, a premature Zionist and a. religious 
devotee, a builder of ships and a destroyer of fortunes, now slovenly, now 
amorous, now prodigal, now wary, but always stupendous ! 


PAINT AND PREJUDICE. By C. R. W. Nevinson. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) The title of this book is apt, but it would be a serious error of 
judgment to allow oneself to believe that Mr. Nevinson’s chief characteristic 
was a species of cantankerous defiance of his brother artists, the critics and 
the public. His merit as a painter is too well known to require comment. 
Nevinson’s is, in fact, one of the few names in contemporary British Art 
to be taken seriously in France, or among European artistic circles. He 
enjoys in addition a breadth of culture, a clarity of mind and a penetration 
of thought almost shocking to our vague and slightly “ woolly ” English 
notions. 


The anecdotes which fill this book fully illustrate this quality in their 
narrator ; not one is merely a story about a notability put in to prove that 
the author moves in distinguished society—all reveal, almost disconcertingly, 
the nature of the individuals concerned. It is sad to think that among artists 
the meannesses and jealousies exist which mar human relationships in 
other more mundane spheres and such incidents as Mr. Nevinson has to 
relate must have been deeply wounding to a nature as sensitive as his. 
His differences with directors of Art Galleries and with those gossips and 
parasites who occupy the functions of camp followers in the world of art 
have not, however, affected his work, which has acquired a maturity and 
quality to which the lessons learned in the school of cubism and other 
phases of experimental painting lend added force and interest. No amount 
of professional rivalry, nor even a succession of serious illnesses have been 
able to distort the noble talent which he has exploited with so much courage 
and determination. Over all the anger and occasional bitterness which 
emerge in these pages, the echo of the author’s jolly laugh serves to 
temper and modify what might otherwise have been a slightly over- 
acidulated chronicle. The reproductions of some of Mr. Nevinson’s 
paintings with which the book is illustrated show very clearly the various 
stages of his artistic development. 


HENRY VII. By Charles Williams. (Arthur Barker, 10s.) The 
author’s study of James I was a useful contribution to history. The 
“‘ wisest fool in Christendom ” was shown to be much wiser than he was 
foolish and, as James VI, was one of Scotland’s best kings. Henry VII of 
England, while he is appreciated as a great ruler, is singularly little known 
as a man and his soubriquet is the “‘ King without a face.” Mr. Williams 
assumes Henry’s niche in history as a King and so concentrates on portraying 
this enigmatic man. The briefest, yet best, section is Henry’s work in 
re-building England after the Wars of the Roses : the rest of the book being 
devoted to his foreign politics, which include family matrimonial plans, 
and with his own personal pre-occupation over pretenders actual and 
potential. Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of Suffolk take up nearly a quarter 
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of this book and these rather futile young men merit no such space, unless 
they and their escapades helped to elucidate Henry’s character. They do 
not. The sad fact remains that this book, for all its good points of clear 
narrative and pleasant writing, fails in its self-appointed task. Henry 
remains blankly featureless. Perhaps he will ever remain so. As the 
exiled Henry Tudor he appears as a pleasant and smiling young man, as 
King the vizier permanently closes with a snap. 


CATALONIA INFELIX. By E. Allison Peers. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 
No one is better qualified than Professor Allison Peers to write of Catalonia, 
To a profound knowledge of the early history and literature of the country 
he adds a wide sympathy with its present aims and problems. In this 
volume he passes briefly over the early history of the province in order to 
deal in more detail with the period between 1860 and to-day. Few problems, 
even in Spain, have been more mishandled than that of Catalonia, and 
according to Professor Allison Peers’ account, the province might well 
be known as “ Infelicissima.” Even to-day there has been mismanagement, 
for the question of Catalan autonomy has no right so to divide the ranks 
of the Valencia Government. Professor Allison Peers concludes with a 
survey of Catalonia’s hopes for the future; here there is no room for 
optimism. Franco appears likely to win; his victory must entail the 
spoliation of the province and will probably ensure the downfall of its hopes. 


THE LAST OF THE EBB. By Sidney Rogerson. With a Narrative 
from the German side by Major-General A. 8. von Unruh. (Arthur Barker, 
8s. 6d.) Early in May, 1918, the English IX Corps, having suffered severely 
in recent German offensives, took over a part of the Chemin des Dames, 
which, since the disastrous French Offensive of 1917, had been a haven of 
peace. With so much to occupy them elsewhere, French and Germans 
had agreed to “call it a day.” Mr. Rogerson, the “ dogs-body ” of a 
Brigade Headquarters in the 8th Division, gives an admirable description 
of the transformation of this atmosphere of peace into one of furtive 
uneasiness. At 1 a.m., May 27th, the crash came and by that evening the 
Corps was virtually annihilated, odd remnants fighting a series of dogged 
rearguard actions until June Ist, by which time the Germans had taken 
Chateau Thierry on the Marne. The narrator is the typical English 
subaltern. He portrays his own efforts as of no sterling value, though often 
unpleasant. The hero of the piece is his Brigadier, Grogan, who saved 
the 8th Division. Collecting what troops he could he personally led them 
on horse-back, both he and his steed bearing a charmed life. ‘Two months 
later he received the V.C. from King George V. 

The contrast between English and German mentality would have been 
better brought out had a subaltern fighting opposite our IX Corps been 
found to give his version of this battle. To find him was probably an 
impossible task. Be that as it may, no student of war can afford to miss 
General von Unruh’s all-too-brief account of this last successful German 
offensive. None is more fitted to do it for he planned the operation of 
which his Corps was the spearhead. Indeed, had his original conception 
been carried out the Germans might have reached Paris. Ludendorf, 
however, had laid down a limited objective, which was reached within a 
few hours. The pursuit was then ordered—too late ! 


VON HUGEL AND TYRRELL. The Story of a Friendship. By 
M. D. Petre. Preface by Canon Lilley (Dent, 7s. 6d.). POPE PIUS XI 
AND WORLD PEACE. An Authentic Biography. By Lord Clonmore. 
Foreword by His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. (Robert Hale, 
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12s. 6d.) PIERS PLOWMAN and Contemporary Religious Thought. By 
Greta Hort. (S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.) The echoes of the conflict of Modernism 
and Authority within the Roman Church sound remote and far-off to-day. 
Miss Maude Petre was the intimate friend both of Baron von Hiigel and 
Father Tyrrell, the two leading Catholic thinkers and writers of their time. 
She has here published the correspondence which took place between them 
in the opening years of the present century, a correspondence which ended 
in the excommunication of Father Tyrrell and his expulsion from the 
Society of Jesus. Miss Petre tacitly blames Baron von Hiigel for having 
led Father Tyrrell into the paths of historical criticism and then abandoned 
him to his fate. The letters are interesting—even to strangers to the 
quarrel—they so perfectly portray the characters of the two men. Great 
thinker as Von Hiigel undoubtedly was, his very style of writing betrays 
the fact that he was no man to go tiger-hunting with. He never makes a 
statement without qualifying it in a lengthy parenthesis. Father Tyrrell, 
on the other hand, was much more than a martyr. Martyrs can be very 
tiresome folk. In his fierce zeal to help his fellow men, his complete care- 
lessness of self, he was born to sacrifice. Men are what they are and the 
consequences will be what they will be, but all history goes to prove that 
in the long run such sacrifices are never made in vain. 

Lord Clonmore treads less controversial ground. His life of Pius XI 
makes pleasant reading, though it leans somewhat too heavily on quotations 
from Encyclicals. When dealing with world affairs Lord Clonmore is 
occasionally startling. Those who remember 1914 will rub their eyes on 
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hearing that in that year “the belligerent peoples were still busily grateful 
to their rulers for the blessings showered on them!” His portrait of the 
Pope is sympathetically drawn. 

Miss Greta Hort discusses the theological implications of the poem of 
Piers Plowman. This leads her to a study of William Langland’s view of 
Church doctrine in his day. This is hardly a book for the general reader, 
but ic remains a careful and learned analysis and the author reaches the 
interesting conclusion that the opinions expressed in this popular poem 
played their part in the Reformation of the English Church. 
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